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Will You Be a Founder of a 
Beneficent Enterprise ? 


An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly _ 
work at Stony Brook, Long Island. The following are the incorporators : 


Rev. J: F. Carson, D.D. Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D.D. 
Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. F. D. Arthur, Esq. 

Robt. T. Stokes, Esq. Rev. J. O. Wilson, D.D. 

Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D.D. Chas. Francis, Esq. 

Benj. F. Knowles, Esq. Samuel H. Coombs, Esq. 

Rev. T. W. Campbell, B.D. Theo. J. Van Horen, C.P.A. 


Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 


While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis and it will be 
found an exceptional investment. The property is so located as to make it 
attractive as a site for summer homes and would be a profitable holding, even without 
the attractions of the Assembly. High elevation. Park on shore. Very accessible. 
Excellent train service. Less than an hour and a quarter to New York. Commutation 
rate very low. Shares are $100 each, which may be paid in installments. For full 
particulars send for handsome booklet just issued. 


STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 200 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(@ Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in Their Own Locality. 

















$16 


Minneapolis 


and Return via 


The North-Western Line 


from Chicago, daily until Sept. 30th. Tickets good on the 
electric lighted North-Western Limited, leaves Chicago 
daily 6:30 p.m. Three other daily trains to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, leave Chicago 9 a.m., 9:45 p. m., 3 a.m. 
Si 8 Chicago to Duluth and Superior and return, daily 









until Sept. 30th; two trains leave Chicago daily, 
10 p.m. (Duluth Superior Limited) and 3 a.m. 
For further information apply 
W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Mor.. C, & N.+ 
Chine _ if & N.-W. Ry. 
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The Federal Govern- 
ment has brought, suit 
in the United States 
Circuit Court in New York City against 
the American Tobacco Company, seek- 
ing to have this great corporation, pop- 
ularly known as the Tobacco Trust, 
dissolved on the ground that it is an 
illegal combination in restraint of trade. 
This action of the Government has 
caused a great sensation throughout the 
country, and is treated by many news- 
papers as though it were a sudden and 
startling proceeding. Interviews have 
been printed with prominent lawyers 
and financiers, in which the proceedings 
against the -Tobacco ‘Trust are de- 
nounced as d#nvétbus radicalism. What- 
ever may be the opinion as to the political, 
industrial, and economic wisdom of this 
procedure of the Government against one 
of the largest and richest of American 
corporations—a corporation with a cap- 
ital of two hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars—it is certainly not a sudden and im- 
pulsive action. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
law explicitly provides that combinations 
of corporations-in restraint of trade are 
illegal and prohibits such combinations 
under pain of severe penalty. The suit 
against the American Tobacco Company 
is simply in pursuance of the policy in- 
augurated in the case of the Government 
against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, the Paper Manufacturing Trust of 
Wisconsin and other similar but less im- 
portant cases, successfully prosecuted by 
the Department of Justice. In the present 
instance the Government has for a long 
time been carrying on an investigation of 
the American Tobacco Company, directed 
by Henry W. Taft, a New York lawyer of 
high reputation, and a brother of Secre- 
tary Taft. Undoubtedly Secretary Bona- 
parte, Attorney-General of the United 
States, is directing the proceedings, and 
it is absurd to regard them as whimsical 


The Government 
and the Trusts 


or haphazard. The special feature of 
the present case which has aroused wide- 
spread public interest is the application 
on the part of the Government for the 
appointment of a receiver to conduct 
the huge and complicated business of 
the Tobacco Trust during the legal pro- 
ceedings. It is believed that in the 
prosecution of other trusts the Govern- 
ment will continue this method of apply- 
ing for the appointment of receivers “to 
take possession of all the assets of the 
various companies, and, if necessary, to 
wind them up.” Of course, it will at once 
be seen that if receivers are appointed by 
the Federal courts, the Government in this 
way can obtain absolute and minute in- 
formation regarding all the affairs of the 
corporations or trusts under trial. The 
Outlook, as our readers know, believes 
that the Sherman Anti-Trust law, very 
useful at the time of enactment, is an 
antiquated statute to-day. The cure for 
industrial evils is not the private compe- 
tition which the Sherman law endeavors 
to protect and foster. We have irre- 
vocably entered upon an era of com- 
bination and consolidation, and in our 
judgment great corporations—trusts, if 
you please—should be encouraged ; but 
they must without the slightest hesitation 
or relaxation be compelled to submit to 
the regulation and control of thesovereign 
United States. Our interpretation of 
the purpose of the Administration is that 
by these proceedings against the trusts 
it proposes not to disintegrate them into 
their original and component small com- 
panies, but first to get at all the facts 
concerning the organization of the 
trusts, and second: to provide the way for 
Federal legislation which shall supplant 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law and shall 
furnish adequate means of maintaining 
Government supervision over and thor- 
ough publicity in the affairs of interstate 
corporations, permitting them to be finan- 
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cially and industrially as great and prvus- 
perous as the laws of supply and de- 
mand may enable them to be. 


® 


The actual “war history ” 
of the week may be classi- 
fied under two heads: first, 
prompt and positive denial of sensational 
tales of manufactured incidents; sec- 
ond, earnest and sincere expressions of 
good will and friendship between Japa- 
nese and American statesmen. An ex- 
ample of the first was the categorical 
contradiction of the “categorical de- 
mands” alleged by some irresponsible 
and unnamed newspaper correspondent 
at ‘The Hague to have been made by 
Japan upon the United States Govern- 
ment. ‘The State Departments of both 
countries quickly denied this, and stated 
that, in point of fact, there are just now 
no negotiations in progress between the 
two governments. Another incident of 


Japan and 
America 


the same kind was the publication in 
a Japanese paper of a supposed inter- 
view with Admiral Sakamoto, in which 
disparaging comments were made upon 


the American navy. ‘This, too, was 
promptly disowned, and the paper which 
had printed the interview made amends 
by publishing a eulogy of the American 
_navy written by a Japanese naval ex- 
pert. It ison such foolish bits of yellow 
journalism, here and in Japan, that those 
who solemnly predict a rupture in the 
friendly relations of the two nations 
found their assertions. When analyzed 
calmly, the supposed causes of disagree- 
ment shrink marvelously. The school 
incident in California has been adjusted ; 
.the acts of a few San Francisco hood- 
lums in damaging one or two restau- 
rants during the heat of a labor conflict, 
as all sensible men agree, furnish no 
serious cause for a quarrel ; the long- 
planned cruise of battle-ships to the 
Pacific Coast is not a cause of offense to 
Japan, and has not given offense; the 
broad question of the immigration of Japa- 
nese laborers to this country is not now 
under diplomatic discussion, and when the 
time comes for making a new treaty with 
Japan her statesmen and ours may be 
trusted to deal with the subject in mod- 
erate and sensible fashion. Nothing 
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remains, then, as a cause of dissension, 
unless it be the purely imaginary and 
subjective theory that Japan means to 
seize the Philippines. That Japan would 
do this purely from motives of territor- 
ial expansion and without a_ serious 
grievance, is incredible; that she even 
desires to possess the Philippines is 
contrary to well-known fact. More 
than a year ago the Marquis Sionji, 
now the Japanese Prime Minister, in 
conversation with Mr. George Kennan, 
The Outlook’s representative in Japan, 
remarked, in effect, that he was glad we 
had the Philippines and that he hoped : 
we would always hold them because it 
was for Japan’s interest that we should 
do so. In point of fact, the wisest men 
in Japan recognize the imperative need 
of their country for a period of peaceful 
financial and industrial development, 
and also know that pressing problems in 
Korea, Formosa and Manchuria will 
require close and continued attention 
for years to come. We think we may 
quote on this point a personal letter from 
Mr. Kennan. He says: “If California 
papers continue to talk war, they may, ul- 
timately, bring about in Japan a state of 
public feeling like that which prevailed 
for ten years prior to the Russo-Japanese 
war. That would be a very unfortunate 
thing, but it would not have immediate 
consequences. Remember how long 
Japan bore with the aggressions of Russia 
in Manchuria and Korea—aggressions 
which threatened her very existence as 
a nation. Her statesmen are no more 
hot-headed now than they were then, 
and they'll stand a good deal more from 
America than they would from Russia.” 


@ 


It is pleasant to turn from 
the froth and fable of the 
despatches, in the yellow 
papers to the words of eminent repre- 
sentatives of Japan. ‘Thus, the Japanese 
Ambassador, Viscount Aoki, character- 
izes the reports of misunderstandings 
as “mere phantom creations of wild im- 
aginations,” and, when asked his view 
as to the situation, replied tersely, 
“There is no Japanese-American situa- 
tion.” The Japanese Ambassador added 
a wish that the demagogic influence of 
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unwarranted press-talk and of irrespon- 
sible trouble-hunters might not disturb 
the calm of the public mind. Equally 
forceful and infused with an unmistak- 
able sentiment of personal friendliness, 
was Admiral Yamamoto’s speech at a 
dinner in his honor in New York. After 
rehearsing the obligations of Japan to 
the United States for education, indus- 
trial stimulus, and sympathy in the late 
war, he declared: 

Our interests, commercial and otherwise, 
are so intimately interwoven, and the cordial 
relations between us of fifty years’ standing 
are of so firm a nature that I can confidently 
affirm that they will never be destroyed by 
mere trifling incidents. It is true that lately 
some darksome clouds did appear in one 
quarter of the sky, but itis nothing but a 
local squall, and does not in any way repre- 
sent the general state of the weather. And 


even this slight cloud will soon be dispersed. 


From the Far East comes the assurance 
of a peaceful attitude from Japan’s 
greatest living statesman, the Marquis 
Ito, who, when asked as to the probabil- 
ity of war, quietly replied, “There is no 
feeling in my heart for this,” and through 
his official newspaper organ in Seoul 
indicated his acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s sincerity in assuring the peaceful 
nature of the proposed voyage of Ameri- 
can war-ships to the Pacific coast, and 
declared that he did not entertain “the 
slightest doubt of the pacific and friendly 
sentiments of the American Govern- 
ment.” It is true that the same news- 
paper expresses some misgivings as to 
the intended massing of American battle- 
ships in the Pacific, but these are based 
on’an alleged and non-existing grandiose 
announcement attributed to President 
Roosevelt. Japan as a nation is far 
too well informed and open-minded 
to think for a moment that she has a 
right to be displeased by any disposition 
the United States may choose to make 
of its own ships on its own coasts. 


& 


The only real danger of 
future disagreement be- 
tween Japan and America, 
such as might possibly lead to estrange- 
ment—leaving out of account the exceed- 
ingly remote possibility of war—tlies in 
the repetition of such irritating incidents 
as those which have occurred in Cali- 
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fornia and in their exaggeration by the 
sensational Japanese press—for Japan 
as well as the United States has its yel- 
low journals. How such incidents appear 
in Japan is effectively brought out in a 
letter to The Outlook just received from 
Mr. William T. Ellis, an American who 
has visited Japan quite recently and has 
made a close study of conditions there. 
The editors of The Outlook have been 
so decidedly interested in this reflection 
of the Japanese viewpoint, that they 
are sure their readers would like to 
have it incorporated here. Mr. Ellis 
writes: “The Japanese interpret 
America in the light of Japan. They 
cannot understand a nation where the 
central government is not supreme, in 
matters small as well as matters great. 
In the empire west of us there is nothing 
analogous to our State government; the 
Japanese people are utterly unable to 
comprehend why the authorities at 
Washington do not stop the succession 
of incidents which they profess to de- 
plore. So if the Japanese show resent-: 
ment, it is because they are unable to 
appreciate either the uniqueness of 
American institutions or the” diversity 
and unrelatedness of our public opinion. 
Quite as uncomprehensible to our next- 
door western neighbor is the seeming 
inhospitality of these attacks upon Japa- 
nese. Here again he reasons entirely 
from hiS own experience ; he can under- 
stand an unloving heart beneath a polite 
exterior far better than he can under-* 
stand rudeness prompted by no spirit of 
unfriendliness. It is a point of national 
honor with the Japanese to be courteous 
to the stranger; nowhere in all the wide 
world will the traveler meet with such 
uniform, painstaking, and helpful con- 
sideration as in Japan. Everybody, from 
the coolie on the street to the highest 
accessible official, will treat the stranger 
with: a heart-warming courtesy. For five 
hours my wife remained in one of the 
rest-houses near the top of Fujiyama, with 
no English-speaking person near and 
with onlyan ignorantcoolie for attendant, 
while hundreds of Japanese passed by. 
Not once did she receive so much as an 
impolite glance. A white woman or a 
white man is safe anywhere in the Em- 
pire of Japan proper; such incidents as 
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those reported from San Francisco are 
simply beyond the pale of Japanese think- 
ing. One other overlooked explanation 
of the depth of Japanese resentment at 
incidents comparatively trivial is that 
Japan feels that she has been wounded 
in the house of her friends. I am not 
talking international politics, but simply 
reflecting the sentiment of people high 
and low, whom I have met within the 
year, in Japanese cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, when I say that Japan regards 
America as her best friend among the 
nations. ‘This country was looked up to 
as an example. The pictures of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln I found in schools 
and homes all over the country. Their 
lives were familiar literature, in both 
Japanese and English, to New Japan. As 
one of the oldest American residents of 
the empire said to me, ‘George Wash- 
ington is a Japanese national hero.’ 
Beyond a doubt President Roosevelt was, 
and I presume still is, the most popular 
foreigner in Japan. Ambitious young 


Japan, as represented by college presi- 
dents and professors, students, store- 
clerks, and even hotel bell-boys with 
whom I talked, was eager to go to Amer- 


ica for education or for a career. No- 
where else in the world could I discover 
anything else similar to the widespread 
Japanese desire to goto America. Imag- 
ine what a cold douche it was to the 
polite, law-abiding, hospitable spirit of 
Japan, filled with youthful enthusiasm 
for America, to learn that its admiration 
was reciprocated by—brickbats! And 
the yellow American press, instead of 
seriously endeavoring to allay irritation, 
and to understand the fundamental con- 
siderations in the case, indulges in frivol- 
ous and even contemptuous comment 
upon a neighbor to whom it consistently 
applies the odious name, ‘ Jap.’” 


& 


That was an extraor- 
dinary spectacle on 
Monday of last week, 
when the Mayor of the great city of San 
Francisco was sentenced in open court 
to five years imprisonment in the San 
Quentin Penitentiary on a conviction 
based upon charges of extortion. Schmitz 
refused to receive his sentence in a spirit 
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of submission, and frequently interrupted 
Judge Dunne with protests and contra- 
dictions, until the judge was stirred to 
declare that “such brazen affrontery 
was probably no more than should be 
expected, and it is the duty of the court 
to bear it with patience.” The remarks 
of the court in pronouncing judgment 
were a scathing rebuke to the corrupt 
influences which have disgraced San 
Francisco. In plain words it was pointed 
out that the Mayor had by his criminal 
acts broken the confidence and betrayed 
the trust reposed in him by the citizens, 
and Judge Dunne added: “ Your career 
of hypocrisy, duplicity, and dishonor has 
been exposed, and you stand before those 
who believed in and honored you mor- 
ally naked, shamed and disgraced.” To © 
these terrible words, to the action of the 
jury in convicting him, and to the almost 
universal sentiment endorsing the con- 
viction, Schmitz could only reply with 
vague and grandiloquent declarations 
that the court entertained animus against 
him, and that the higher courts would 
do him justice. He added to this weak 
statement what was essentially a piece 
of impertinent bravado, the declaration 
that he would be again a candidate 
for the mayorship of San Francisco this 
fall, and would appeal to the people to 
justify him at the polls. Pending the 
result of Schmitz’s appeal the situation 
in San Francisco continues to present 
serious difficulties. The Supervisors 
have elected as a temporary mayor Dr. 
Charles Boxton, one of their own num- 
ber. It is understood that this action 
was taken at the suggestion of the prose- 
cuting authorities, who hope to continue 
to control the Supervisors and the tem- 
porary Mayor through their admissions 
of guilt in bribe-taking. Boxton was 
one of the men accused of receiving 
bribes, and there appears to be little 
doubf as to his guilt. Ultimately, of 
course, the selection of new Supervisors 
and new municipal officers must go to 
the people. The only thing that car be 
said in favor of the present plan of gov- 
ernment, carried on under threats of 
prosecution and conviction if those in 
office do not conform to the directions 
of the reformers, is that practically no 
other method at the moment seems avail- 
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able. A plan of civic reconstruction 
proposed by Senator Newlands has met 
with approval among many of those 
sincerely interested in the problem. 
Senator Newland’s plan for municipal 
reorganization follows in its general out- 
lines the system adopted in Galveston, 
Houston, and lately in Des Moines. It 
proposes an amendment to the Charter 
of the city, under which a board of five 
men should be named, to assume the 
chief governmental functions in the city 
for four years. Under the proposed 
amendment this board would have the 
powers of the present Supervisors, and 
would select a mayor from its own num- 
ber, but the mayor would be subject to 
removal by the board, and the other 
members of the board themselves would 
be subject to removal under the power 
of recall to be exercised by the citizens, 
as has been done in Los Angeles. It is 
quite probable that a convention of rep- 
resentatives from the business, commer- 
cial, and workingmen’s organizations, to 
include the men who have been promi- 
nent in the prosecution of guilty city 


officials, will be called for the purpose 
of openly discussing this plan or some 
similar method of restoring civic honesty 
and virtue, 


® 


From some points of view 
the political contest which 
has been agitating the State of Mississippi 
is amusing. Mr. Vardaman, Governor of 
the State, and Mr. Williams, Representa- 
tive from Mississippi, have been discus- 
sing the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. On the Fourth of July they gave 
a joint entertainment before a throng of 
ten to fifteen thousand people in Me- 
ridian. Governor Vardaman is attempting 
to secure the United States Senatorship 
on the issue of the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Heattempted tostrengthen 
his argument by painting a picture of a 
brutal outrage committed by a negro. 
His campaign illustrates the curious 
unreality with which certain Southern 
politicians find it profitable to surround 
themselves. Of course Governor Var- 
daman might as reasonably make an issue 
of abolishing the moon. Mr. Williams 
had sufficient confidence in his audience 
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to assert that his opponent’s proposal 
was futile. That Mf. Williams, however, 
is distinguished from Governor Varda-. 
man, not in spirit, but merely in intelli- 
gence, was made manifest during the 
performance. His strongest argument 
against agitating for the repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment was a statement 
of his fear that the only consequence 
would be the enforcement of the Four- 
teenth. And that he too wished to gain 
favor by arousing race antagonism was 
evident by his statement that although 
the negro was now cut out of the fran- 
chise, “it is he we fear and not his vote.” 
These “two great leaders of Democracy,” 
as they have been seriously termed, are 
in competition for a bad pre-eminence. 
Men like Vardaman and Williams, and 
Tillman, and Davis, know how to appeal 
to that kind of sentiment which will favor 
their own immediate personal fortunes ; 
but they no more represent the tendency 
of opinion in the South than Brayton, 
and Murphy, and Cox, and Bathhouse 
John, represent the tendency of opinion 
in the North. If we wish to know what 
the significant public sentiment in North- 
ern States is we watch the careers of 
such men as Charles E. Hughes, William 
H. Taft, and Governor Johnson, of Min- 
nesota. Unhappily in the South the 
real leaders of public opinion have not 
their proportionate share of public office. 
They are rather to be found active in 
education, or social improvement. Such 
men as President Alderman and Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, and others whose 
names are familiar to the readers of 
The Outlook, represent the real South. 
Even in political life the Nation is apt 
to forget the services rendered by such 
a man as ex-Governor Montague. While 
the two Mississippi politicians were 
entertaining the crowd with an exhibition 
of lunar politics, and Governor Vardaman 
was bemoaning the fact that he was not 
living under the rule of the Confederacy, 
ex-Governor Northen, of Georgia, was 
making an address in New Jersey. This 
real leader in Southern progress told 
his audience of what the people of his 
State, black as well as white, were actually 
doing to replace ignorance with intelli- 
gence, animosity with amity, violence 
with order, While expressing in the 
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strongest terms the resistance of the 
South to intermarriage and every social 
relationship which might lead to it, he 
asserted, in equally strong terms, the 
obligation of the South to assure to the 
negroes justice in civil rights, industrial 
relations, educational opportunities and 
moral and spiritual interests. “Itisa 
great mistake,” he said, “to believe that 
there is no kind of harmony between the 
better elements of the races in Georgia 
and at the South. Quite the contrary 
is true.” He continued: 


The good class of negroes is intelligent, 
progressive, and resourceful. Its religion is 
notasham. Its education has not spoiled 
it and its devotion to duty is not inspired by 
the “loaves and fishes.” Its ideals are good, 
its social standards high and its life whole- 
some andelevating. If all American negroes 
were of this class there would be no “ negro 
problem.” It will be best for all parties of 
the white man, if the strong and dominant 
will look sympathetically at the weaker and 
dependent race, and seeing him just as he is, 
intelligently set about aiding him. This is 
just what we have begun to do in Georgia 
upon a plan based entirely upon our local 
conditions as, in my judgment, all other peo- 
ple must be allowed to do. 


In bringing into subjection the lawless 


elements of the negro race, he acknowl- 
edged with pleasure the service which 
negroes are rendering. As a sporting 
event the Vardaman-Williams contro- 
versy is of passing interest; but as an 
indication of what the South is really 
doing in the performance of its distinc- 
tive and burdensome task, it is of no 
consequence whatever. 
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White and black 
must travel sep- 
arately where the 
State laws require them to do so; but 
equally good accommodations must be 
provided for the one as for the other ; 
this is the substance of a unanimous de- 
cision announced last week by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. Separate 
accommodations for the two races the 
Commission finds to be not only lawful, 
in accordance with the decision of the 
courts in cases which it cites, but also 
reasonable. Indeed, there is nothing 
novel in the decision as to the reason- 
ableness of the provision for separate 
accommodations. ‘I'wenty years ago the 
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Commission rendered the following opin- 
ion on a case that was before it—an 
opinion which the present Commission 
quotes : 

Public sentiment, wherever the colored 
population is large, sanctions and requires 
this separation of races, and this was recog- 
nized by counsel representing both complain- 
ant and defendant at the hearing. We can- 
not therefore say that there is any undue 
prejudice or unjust preference in recognizing 
and acting upon this general sentiment, pro- 
vided it is done on fair and equal terms. 
This separation may be carried out on rail- 
road trains without disadvantage to either 
race and with increased comfort to both. 
What is especially noteworthy in the 
present decision is the insistence of the 
Commission upon equality in these 
separate accommodations. A _ negro 
woman appealed to the Commission 
against the Asheville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis Railway. She had attempted 
to ride in the car assigned to white 
passengers, but was ejected from the 
car. She alleged that the facilities pro- 
vided for colored passengers were inferior. 
With regard to this allegation the Com- 
mission decides that the railway “has 
unduly and unjustly discriminated in 
some particulars against colored passen- 
gers.” This decision indicates what is 
the wrong and what the right way of 
attacking such abuses as exist in the 
transportation of colored passengers. 
The wrong way is to agitate for the abo- 
lition of separate accommodations. 
Those negroes who use, and thereby 
tacitly accept, the term “Jim Crow 
cars,” and then lash themselves into 
a fury against such cars, are not only 
accomplishing nothing, but are actually 
helping to convince people, North 
and South, that their race is so far 
inferior that any car assigned exclu- 
sively to members of the race is neces- 
sarily undesirable. Such negroes are 
injuring their own cause. As a matter 
of fact there are regions in the South 
where the train accommodations for 
blacks are more ample, and quite as 
comfortable as those for whites. Col- 
ored people and their well-wishers can 
do most good by opposing not separa- 
tion but discrimination, and by agitating 
not for the abolition of the so-called “ Jim 
Crow” car, but for the maintenance of 
such facilities and conditions as would 
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relieve it of reproach, It is true that for 
the educated and sensitive negro, asso- 
ciation with most of the people of his 
race is not always agreeable ; neither is 
it always agreeable for cleanly and or- 
derly white people to travel in certain 
trains patronized by the uncleanly and 
the disorderly of his race. Such dis- 
comforts as are caused by low standards 
of living and of taste in others are a 
wholesome reminder that none of us, 
white or black, can live unto himself. 
Such discomforts, however, as are 
caused by the negligence or economies 
of public service companies should be 
corrected by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission and such public utility com- 
missicns as have been cr may be created 
by the several States. 


& 


New Yorkers will look 
with some envy at the 
success with which 


The Price of Gas 
in Boston 


Boston has proved that the interests of 
the consumers and stockholders in a 
great gas corporation 


may be made 
harmonious. Last August The Outlook 
called attention to the passage by the 
Massachusetts legislature of what is 
known as the Sliding Scale Gas Bill. 
The voluntary reduction in the price of 
gas just announced by the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company from eighty-five 
cents to eighty cents per thousand feet, 
is the best kind of practical testimony to 
the successful operation of this law. In 
1905 the Boston gas companies were 
consolidated ; under the act of consoli- 
dation the capital was limited to $15,121,- 
600, and the price of gas within one year 
after consolidation was to be reduced to 
ninety cents. The Sliding Scale Bill of 
1906 provided that the gas company 
could not pay a dividend of more than 
seven per cent. upon its capital until one 
year after it had reduced the price of 
gas below ninety cents, and that its divi- 
dends might then be increased in the 
proportion of one per cent. for each five 
cents reduction in the price of gas. At 
the time the Sliding Scale Act was 
passed the company was paying an eight 
per cent. dividend on its capital stock; 
the immediate effect of the act, therefore, 
was io compel a reduction of one per 
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cent. in the dividend. The company, 
however, at once reduced the price or 
gas to eighty-five cents last July, which 
permits it this July to return to the eight 
per cent. dividend. Having now reduced 
the price of gas again by five cents, next 
year the company will be permitted to 
increase its dividend rate to nine percent, 
Thus the effect of this law is both to in- 
spire the company to reduce the price to 
the consumer and also to increase by 
modern appliances and generous treat- 
ment of customers the consumption so 
that the additional dividend permitted by 
law may be paid to the stockholders. 
President Richards, of the gas company, 
who has proved himself to be not only 
an efficient corporation manager, but a 
public-spirited citizen, has so managed 
the affairs of his company that the con- 
sumers of Boston have had their feelings 
of enmity changed into feelings of good 
will, A great many large business con- 
cerns have installed gas engines to gen- 
erate their own electric light, rather than . 
deal with the Edison Company, which, 
people quite generally believe, has not 
treated the community fairly. Another 
successful feature of this Boston gas 
legislation is that the gas company is 
now free to devote itself strictly to the 
gas business, whereas formerly a large 
part of itstime and attention was diverted 
to politics. The gas company formerly 
maintained the most extensive lobby, 
both at the State House and the City 
Hall, and was itself the constant prey of 
strikers among the petty politicians. It 
was also carrying on its payroll a large 
number of useless nominees of politicians 
who had to be placated in this way. The 
Public Franchise League, to whose efforts 
the reform gas legislation of Boston is 
largely due, put an end to this political 
evil in public utilities by securing the 
passage of a statute prohibiting persons 
in public office from soliciting positions 
in quasi-public corporations and of such 
corporations from giving them. Gas 
reform in Boston has been unquestion- 
ably a social and political success; it 
has also been a success for the investor. 
The market price in Boston of Gas Com- 
mon stock has risen from 44 to 57 in the 
last two years, while the local Edison 
stock has declined from 255 to 206, 
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American Telephone from 142 to 104, 
and New York, New Haven and Hart- 
tord from 202 to 160. The Outlook has 
often contended that the right kind of 
government regulation of public and 
semi-public corporations will benefit the 
investor and legitimate capitalist as much 
as the shipper, traveler, consumer, or 
other customer of the corporations. 
Other communities which are debating 
the question of just and efficient regula- 
tion of public utilities would do well to get 
into communication with Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis, a distinguished lawyer of 
Boston, whose effective devotion to the 
interests of both consumer and capitalist 
has done so much to make the Boston 
Public Franchise League a useful power 
in that community. 


@ 


In the light of Mark 
Twain’s experience ~in 
England, the familiar 
proverb might be modified so as to read : 
“To him that hath ruled his spirit it 
hath been given to capture a nation.” 
Few men have made so great a conquest 
of a people as Mark Twain has achieved 
almost unknowingly. He has received, 
as The Outlook has already recounted, 
a doctorate from Oxford; but he has re- 
ceived also what is no less an honor, an 
almost continuous tribute of regard from 
the English people. A description of 
this tribute would be an inventory of 
banquets, newspaper articles, cheering 
throngs, official receptions, and private 
entertainments. By literary men he has 
been greeted as no mere writer would 
have been, by people in academic circles 
as no mere philosopher, by those who 
have laughed over his books as no mere 
fun-maker, by public men as no mere 
ambassador or even monarch. In the 
welcome accorded him there has been 
the note of friendship; the arms of Eng- 
land have been opened to him as to a 
beloved guest. Why has this lot fallen 
upon Mark Twain? It is never possible 
fully to explain affection; but in this 
case we see two qualities in Mark Twain 
which have at least made him congenial 
to Englishmen—his stalwart moral in- 
tegrity and his self-restraint. No one 
who is insensitive to honesty or who is 
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effusive in the expression of his emotions 
can win English loyalty. One cannot 
help feeling that one source of English 
admiration for Mark Twain was the 
memory of his globe-encircling journey 
which he took to raise, by lecturing, 
enough money to pay a debt from which 
he was legally free. There must have 
been a trace of tears in the laughter 
which greeted him at the dinner of the 
Pilgrims when, referring to the news- 
paper placard he encountered on his 
coming to England, bearing the words, 
unmarked by punctuation, “ Mark Twain 
Arrives Ascot Cup Stolen,” he continued: 
No doubt many a person was misled by 
those sentences joined together in that un- 
kind way.. . . I can say here and now... 
that I have never seen that cup. . . . I have 
hardly ever stolen anything, and if I did steal 
anything I had discretion enough to know 
about the value of it first. . . . 1 know weall 
take things—that is to be expected—but really 
I have never taken anything, certainly in Eng- 
land, that amounts to any great thing. I do 
confess that when I was here seven years 
ago I stole a hat, but that did not amount to 
anything. It was not.a-good hat, and was 
only aclergyman’s hat anyway. 
He followed with a story of an exchange 
of hats between himself and Canon Wil- 
berforce, who he declared “ was serving 
in the Westminster battery,”—he ac- 
knowledged his perplexity concerning 
the mixture of military and ecclesiastical 
terms. So he chaffed until at the end 
he revealed that other quality that has 
helped to endear him to Englishmen— 
deep feeling held in leash. “When a 
man stands on the verge of seventy-two, 
you know perfectly well,” he quietly 
said, “that he never reached that place 
without knowing what this life is—heart- 
breaking bereavement.” He referred 
to the news that reached him seven years 
before in England of the death of his 
daughter. And he spoke gently—almost 
incidentally—of the passing away of his 
wife. It is because Englishmen have 
discerned beneath his humor, his wit, 
his extravaganza, his satire a fund of 
emotion, a sensitiveness to human ties, 
that they have recognized the reality in 
the man. A writer, Sydney Brooks, in 
the London Chronicle, has found this 
secret hidden in his humor—or rather, 
he has voiced the knowledge of it 
which seems to have been in the minds 
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of all who have joined in this tribute. 
At the end of his talk to the Pilgrims, 
Mark Twain for a moment loosened the 
leash on his feelings: ‘“ Praise is well, 
compliment is well, but affection—that 
is the last and final and most precious 
reward that any man can win, whether 
by character or achievement, and I am 
very grateful to have that reward.” And 
as he bade good-by to England, he said be- 
fore a company in Liverpool, of the honor 
that had been done him: “It makes me 
proud, it makes me humble.” Mark 
Twain has had the rare distinction of 
receiving from England both a tribute 
of personal affection for himself and at 
the same time, as an unofficial represen- 
tative, a tribute of regard for a kindred 
nation. 
® 

A new and altogether de- 
lightful form of out-of-door 
enjoyment was instituted 
in England last year when the great his- 
torical pageant of Warwick, with its 
many episodes, hundreds of participants, 
and beautiful and picturesque natural 
accessories, gave delight to thousands 
of onlookers. ‘This year the example 
set at Warwick has been followed in an 
equally pleasing and idyllic fashion at 
Oxford, and now at Romsey. The name 
of this sleepy little town of the New 
Forest will hardly awaken any associ- 
ations in the minds of most readers, and 
they will even find it difficult to learn 
about the village when they consult cy- 
clopedias and gazetteers; yet its name 
was given it by the Romans, for Romsey 
is a contraction of “ Romana Insula,” 
and the town’s authentic history reaches 
over a thousand years, while its Abbey 
church dates from early in the twelfth 
century. It was near Romsey that Will- 
iam Rufus met his death; and it was a 
singular fact that among the performers 
in the pageant was a man who is 
believed to be a direct descendant of 
the charcoal burner who carried the 
dead monarch’s body in his cart across 
the meadow. The same part was per- 
formed by this man Purkiss, in an 
episode of the pageant representing 
the death of William Rufus, as was actu- 
ally filled by his ancestor of the same 
name when the Red King was slain; 
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while among the actors of the pageant 
there was also, it is said, a descendant 
of the regicide Tyrrell. In many other 
points beside the death of William Rufus 
the history of Romsey touches the his- 
tory of England. No fewer than eleven 
episodes were enacted, beginning with 
the founding of the abbey in 907—just 
a thousand years ago—by the son of 
Alfred the Great, and including a Hamp- 
shire variant of the story of Tristram 
and Isolde, an attack by the Danes on 
the Abbey, the wooing of Princess Ma- 
tilda, a stirring fight in the Civil War, 
the passing of Charles I. as a prisoner 
on his way to London and to his death, 
and the thanksgiving at the Abbey upon 
the restoration of Charles II. The final 
scene is thus described by the corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune—- 
“T, N. F.”—in one of those exceedingly 
well written letters from England which 
form an attractive feature of that paper: 
“Tt is a splendid tableau—the march of 
all the performers across and around the 
broad lawn fringed with woods ; circling 
files of monks, nuns, ecclesiastics, war- 
riors, courtiers, princesses, sovereigns, 
and villagers; with lovely blends of color 
under the dull gray sky and the broad 
river and water meadows beyond with 
their overhanging foliage.” Equally in- 
teresting is this correspondent’s account 
of the way in which for over a year the 
people of Romsey, gentle and simple, 
have worked together under the leader- 
ship of the Master of the Pageant, 
Mr. F. R. Benson, to produce a series of 
splendid spectacles, historically faithful, 
artistic in color and variety, and enliv- 
ened by fitting music and dance. For 
instance, the village vicar and the canon 
of the Abbey wrote the songs and dia- 
logues; the costumes, designed with 
painstaking care, were made in the town, 
while the mimic armor was hammered 
out by metal-werkers in a mission club. 
Here, as at Warwick and at Oxford, one 
feels that the pageant was not primarily 
a money-making affair nor a mere sight- 
seer’s spectacle, but that it was a most 
pleasurable outcome of local pride in 
loved traditions, was guided by taste and 
art, and was beautifully presented on 
the greensward beside a silvery river, in 
a setting of lovely English woodland and 
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sylvan wlades. History and romance thus 
joined intimately with art and pleasure. 
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Two names pre-emin- 
ent in the history of 
Williams College are 
Hopkms and Garfield. The name of 
Mark Hopkins, who was for many years 
President of the College, has become a 
symbol for the teacher whose method is 
personal and intimate, and whose aim is 
to develop the individual character of 
the student as well as his intellectual 
resources. The name of James A. Gar- 
field, who was a son of Williams, has 
become a symbol of martyrdom to pub- 
lic service. These two names of Hop- 
kins and Garfield are hereafter to be 
even more closely associated with each 
other and with Williams College. The 
announcement was made last week that 
the presidency of the College is to 
pass from the son of Mark Hopkins 
to the son of James A. Garfield. Dr. 
Henry Hopkins has been President of 
Williams for the past five years. In 
recording his resignation, which will take 
effect at the end of the next academic 
year, the trustees of the College have 
expressed their appreciation of the work 
that has been accomplished under his 
administration. ‘They note not only the 
great material development of the Col- 
lege, which they describe as being “ far 
beyond that of any similar period in its 
history,” but also what they regard as 
far more important, the maintenance of 
its “ best traditions and highest ideals.” 
In choosing Dr. Hopkins’s successor, 
Williams has followed the recent example 
of other American colleges by turning to 
a scholarly man of affairs. After grad- 
uating from Williams in 1885, teaching 
for a year at his old school, St. Paul’s at 
Concord, studying law in New York, 
London, and Oxford, Harry A. Garfield 
joined his brother, now the Secretary of 
the Interior, in the practice of law in 
Cleveland, Ohio. His life in that city 
was characterized by the most public- 
spirited activities on behalf of political 
decency and municipal efficiency. He 
also became a strong factor in the com- 
mercial development of the city and the 
State, and made his name associated 
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with successful ventures in real estate 
and railroading. He was President of 
the Municipal Association which put an 
end to the political ring that ruled the 
city, and of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, which for public service is 
unique among such bodies in the coun- 
try. For three years he was a professor 
in the Western Reserve Law School, 
giving instruction in the subject of Con- 
tracts, and since 1903 he has occupied 
the chair of politics in Princeton Uni- 
versity. With this most diversified train- 
ing, with this proved ability in business 
undertakings and executive work, with 
a high sense of the value of citizenship 
under which he has made personal sacri- 
fices, and with experience as a teacher, 
Mr. Garfield has received a rare prepara- 
tion for his new position. Williams Col- 
lege is fortunate in making a difficult 
transition without friction and without 
delay. 
e& 

The Lake Placid Confer- 
ence on Home Economics 
held its ninth annual ses- 
sion during the first week of this month 
at the Lake Placid Club in the Adiron- 
dacks. This conference, begun a few 
years ago in a modest way, has assumed 
important proportions, not by reason of 
its size, but because of the character and 
influence of the teachers and experts 
whom it gathers together for the reading 
of papers and the discussion of ques- 
tions of home administration. More- 
over, it is indicative of a growing inter- 
est in the country in the scientific 
treatment of sanitation, diet, clothing, 
domestic service, and industrial art, all 
of which have such a profound influence 
upon the individual and the family in 
home life. Food, drink, raiment, and 
air, are the four essentials for the main- 
tenance of life in the human body. They 
are so essential that the American peo- 
ple have taken’ them to a very large 
extent as a matter of course, and have 
devoted their time and attention to 
science and art as applied to manufac- 
tures, agriculture, mining, and the pre- 
vention of epidemics or the cure of acute 
and malignant disease. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that, until within recent 
years, we have lived in a happy-go-lucky 
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fashion so far as home economics are 
concerned. ‘The time is well within the 
memory of some who are not yet by any 
means old, when specialists in infant 
nutrition were looked upon as rather 
radical innovators. Now medical science 
has made enormous strides in providing 
modern methods of nutrition, sanitation, 
and bodily care for the new-born infant. 
Excellently trained nurses, carefully 
worked out chemical formule, scientific 
principles of ventilation, and a study of 
textiles for clothing the delicate pores of 
the skin are not considered out of place 
in the care devoted to the new-born child. 
But too often when he gets old enough 
to leave the nursery this early care is 
abandoned and boys and girls and men 
and women are left to live by rule of 
thumb. Home economics is the com- 
prehensive term that includes the scien- 
tific study of all matters and means 
which will contribute to the highest, 
happiest, healthiest, and most efficient 
family life. That it is not a fad is indi- 
cated by the fact that representatives of 
California, Texas, Georgia, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and many other nearer States 
attended the Lake Placid Conference. 
Some three hundred academic private 
schools and colleges offer courses in 
some branch of Home Economics, and 
in some degree the Governments of all 
the large cities give official recognition 
to the idea. The interesting fact was 
brought out at the Conference that the 
Middle Western States are making 
greater progress in the scientific study 
of home-making than perhaps any other 
section of the country. The Domestic 
Science Associations affiliated with the 
Farmers’ Institute of the State of Illinois 
are permeating every town and village 
and rural community. In this particular 
work the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is playing an effective part. It was 
admitted by the delegates to the Confer- 
ence from various educational institu- 
tions that a great defect in our schools 
and colleges for both sexes is found in 
the housekeeping administration; college 
and. school trustees are not yet awake 
to the fact that the kitchen and dor- 
mitory need well trained scientists as 
well as the class-room. Printed proceed- 
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ings of the Conference and information 
concerning the cost of membership may 
be obtained by any of our readers by 
addressing Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Secre- 
tary, Lake Placid Club, Essex County, 
New York. 
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An interesting experi- 
ment in the possibility 
of developing water 
transportation in competition with that 
by rail is being tried by the merchants 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Eastern rail- 
way rates are made to Mississippi River. 
Another rate basis is in force between 
these points and cities on the Missouri. 
Under this arrangement a Kansas City 
whoiesale firm paying $60,000, for in- 
stance, for freight from New York, found 
that the long haul from New York to St. 
Louis took $35,000 of this, while the 
short haul from St. Louis to Kansas City 
cost $25,000. So widespread was the 
dissatisfaction that a large number of 
business men combined to organize the 
Kansas City Transportation and Steam- 
ship Company as a co-operative concern 
to engage in the river trade between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, a distance 
of about 400 miles. As the navigation 
of the Missouri had long ago been aban- 
doned it was necessary to acquire boats, 
and two were bought at a cost of $40,000. 
It was believed’ possible to operate the 
boats with sufficient economy to make 
possible an average reduction of about 
a third in the freight rates charged by 
the railways. As snags have been 
allowed to accumulate in the channel 
and the river is not lighted, it is neces- 
sary for the boats to tie up at night. 
Even with that waste of time, however, 
it has been possible to make the up-river 
trip in six days and the down trip in 
four—which is faster time than the rail- 
ways in their congested condition fre- 
quently make with freight shipments. 
The Treasportation and Steamship Com- 
pany has enough money available to pay 
for two more boats and it is the plan as 
the river trade develops to put more 
steamers in service, with the idea of 
forcing the railways to meet the water 
competition. 
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The Savings Insurance 


Plan 


An interesting experiment is to be put 
on practical trial in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The plan permits savings 
banks to undertake the writing of indus- 
trial life insurance policies. A bill au- 
thorizing any of the one hundred and 
eighty-nine institutions for savings of 
the Commonwealth to establish insurance 
departments was passed last month by 
the Legislature and was signed by Gov- 
ernor Guild. Its provisions go into 
force November 1, 1907. 

The plan is one which has grown nat- 
urally out of the investigations made by 
Louis D. Brandeis, a Boston lawyer, into 
the cost of life insurance protection as 
it is offered in the form of small policies 
for persons of moderate means. Mr. 


Brandeis’s revelations, which have been 
summarized in The Outlook, aroused not 
a little public sentiment in favor of find- 
ing a substitute for the present system. 
Mr. Brandeis, appreciating the fact that 
life insurance is only a specialized form 
of saving, pointed out the possibility of 


utilizing the savings banks. ‘The idea at 
once gained adherents. The Bay State 
has been made an experiment station 
for the project. A ‘“ Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Insurance League” was formed, 
with Norman H. White, a newly elected 
member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, as Secretary. Active propaganda 
were started throughout the State. 
Thousands of the most prominent citi- 
zens enrolled themselves as members, 
including not a few savings bank presi- 
dents and trustees. Practically the en- 
tire body of labor organizations of the 
State one by one at their meetings and 
conventions expressed approval of the 
scheme. Finally, by large majorities in 
both houses of the Legislature the meas- 
ure was passed without essential modifi- 
cations. A number of savings banks, it 
is reported, stand ready to avail them- 
selves as soon as possible of the provis- 
ions of the law. 

Inasmuch as this project is reasonably 
certain at no distant date to come under 
discussion in other States, the essential 
features of the measure, of the machin- 
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ery by means of which savings banks 
are to be permitted to undertake the 
specialized form of saving known as life 
insurance, have become Nationally as 
well as locally interesting. A new form 
of license to issue insurance policies will 
be in vogue in Massachusetts on and 
after November 1, 1907. Under the 
terms of the act any savings bank wish- 
ing to establish a department of indus- 
trial life insurance, and to be legally de- 
nominated thereafter “a savings and 
insurance bank,” will be required as a 
preliminary to secure a two-thirds vote 
of its trustees at a meeting specially 
called for the purpose on not less than 
thirty days’ notice. Before a license 
can be issued or business be begun in 
the new department the trustees must 
provide a special guaranty fund to cover 
any possible deficiency in expenses of 
the department not covered by the “ load- 
ing”’ of the policies, and a special insur- 
ance guaranty fund to make good any 
possible death losses in case the mortal- 
ity among the insured should prove to be 
considerably greater than expected. Pro- 
vision, further, is made that the insur- 
ance department of each savings and 
insurance bank shall be distinct in its 
assets, liabilities, and accounting from 
the savings department, but that the 
insurance funds shall be invested in the 
same securities and manner as the sav- 
ings funds. The maximum policy is 
fixed at $500, and the maximum annuity 
at $100 a year. ‘These policies are to be 
written only on the life of and for the - 
benefit of residents of Massachusetts. 
Solicitors may not be employed, nor will 
house-to-house collection of premiums be 
permitted. A little judicious advertising 
in newspapers and magazines is likely to 
be the only form of solicitation employed 
in seeking new accounts. The reputa- 
tion of American savings banks for sta- 
bility and honesty of management is the 
best solicitor of all. 

To secure the stability of the system 
throughout the State (and this is one of 
the essential features of the measure) there 
is incorporated a “General Insurance 
Guaranty Fund,” with seven trustees, 
appointed in the first instance by the 
Governor of the State, and thereafter 
existing as a_ self-perpetuating board, 
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though, of course, the members are re- 
movable for cause. The trustees of this 
fund appoint a State actuary, whose salary 
is paid by the Commonwealth. Among 
the duties of this official is to prepare sim- 
ple standard forms of life insurance poli- 
cies and life annuity contracts, and all the 
other forms required by the savings and 
insurance banks. Upon him devolves 
preparation of tables of premium rates, 
purchase rates, membership fees, surren- 
der and proof of death charges, premiums 
for re-insurance and various other sim- 
ilar technicalities. With the approval 
of the State insurance commissioner he 
may adopt a table of mortality of a char- 
acter more suitable than the ordinary 
American table to this particular class of 
insurance. ‘The actuary’s task, in brief, 
is that of creating a workable technical 
system out of a permissive programme. 
He is to have the assistance, on the med- 
ical side, of a State director, also ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the General 
Insurance Guaranty Fund, whose duty 
it shall be, under the supervision and 
control of the insurance commissioner, 
to prescribe the rules relating to the 


health or acceptability of applicants for 
insurance and to act, generally, as super- 
vising and advising physician to the med- 
ical department of all savings and insur- 


ance banks. No direct charge for the 
services of either of these officials is to 
be made upon any of the banks. It is, 
however, provided that every savings 
and insurance bank shall pay into the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund a cer- 
tain percentage of all premiums and 
annuity receipts. The fund, on the 
other hand, as its name indicates, may 
be called upon by any bank which needs 
assistance in its insurance department, 
the amount advanced being returnable 
with interest as soon as the bank’s sur- 
plus warrants. When the general fund 
has grown to a position where such 
action can he taken with safety, it may 
furnish the special insurance guaranty 
for a bank wishing to establish an insur- 
ance department, instead of requiring 
that the special fund for this institution 
be provided by public-spirited citizens, 
as would otherwise be required. Other 
provisions of the plan provide for the 
payment of taxes by insurance depart- 
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ments, and for regular supervision of the 
insurance departments by both bank and 
insurance commissioners of the State. 

These are the main features of the 
savings insurance scheme, as it is to be 
tried in Massachusetts. Just how far 
the proposed extension of the functions 
of the savings institution is to become a 
National issue remains, of course, to be 
tested by its success in that State. It 
is suspected that the officials of the great 
three insurance companies (the Colum- 
bian National Life having recently dis- 
posed of its industrial business) which 
would be most directly affected by the 
introduction of such a form of competi- 
tion, regard the whole project with a 
certain complacency. ‘They profess to 
think that the plan will not work, and 
they did not conduct any very spirited 
campaign against the measure as it was 
presented to the citizens of Massachu- 
setts. They fell back upon the argu- 
ment that while human nature is what it 
is, people will continue to need to be 
teased to do their duty in protecting 
themselves and their families, and that 
only a few exceptionally thrifty individ- 
uals, even if the opportunity to secure 
life insurance at the savings bank at low 
rates is presented, will avail themselves 
of the privilege without special solicita- 
tion. On the other hand, the costliness 
of the small industrial policies, inevitable 
under the present system of soliciting 
business, of making collections, and of 
providing against the lapses which are 
exceedingly numerous in this branch of 
insurance, is not denied. 

There is historical presumption, how- 
ever, for believing that once savings 
banks have been empowered under 
proper restrictions to enter the field of 
life insurance, whose province is in real- 
ity very closely related to their own, they 
may make a success of the undertaking, 
not perhaps to the extent to which some 
enthusiasts expect them to succeed, but 
yet steadily and progressively in much 
the same manner in which the savings 
banks themselves have made headway 
in the century of their existence, until 
to-day the 1,319 institutions of this kind 
in the United States represent 8,027,192 
depositors and the tremendous total of 
$3,482,127,198 deposits. For the argu- 
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ment was satirically applied tothe savings 
banks themselves in the early days of 
their existence. ‘Then it was commonly 
said that the average working man, hav- 
ing at best a mere pittance for his daily 
wage, would, as long as human nature 
is what human nature is, spend any little 
surplus over his absolute necessities at 
the public house or the cockpit. From 
time immemorial working men had 
always been improvident. A proportion 
of savings could be set aside from their 
earnings only through compulsion—that 
is, by direct or indirect taxation. There 
were even those who believed with the 
Duke of Wellington that if an ordinary 
man had a surplus to spare for the sav- 
ings bank it was time to reduce his wage. 
Yet the event, in every civilized land, 
has proved the soundness of the argu- 
ment of those who have asserted the 
capacity of individuals to regenerate 
themselves, once given the incentive of 
a stable and well-conducted system. 
The assumption that the savings and 
insurance bank, because it will not em- 
ploy a force of solicitors and collectors, 
will be unable to make headway, is con- 
trary to the present tendency among 
American savings banks, which in 1906 
increased their deposits by $206,467,000 
in the face of the present high cost of 
living. 

This savings insurance movement is, 
therefore, in reality very important. It 
rounds out the conception of the func- 
tions of the savings bank as outlined by 
Samuel Whitbread during his memorable 
speech on reform of the Poor Laws in the 
House of Commons in February, 1807. 
The institution for savings, in the thought 
of the great Whig reformer, was to do 
more than receive accumulations and 
put them on interest; it was also to in- 
sure those of its depositors who desired 
life insurance and was to deal in annui- 
ties. It was to be the financial guardian 
of the thrifty poor, encouraging them to 
protect themselves in every way against 
the evils due to illness and superannua- 
tion. The central feature of the plan 
outlined by Whitbread, the ordinary 
savings bank, has now been in beneficial 
operation for a full century in this coun- 
try at least. It remains to be seen 
whether or not its extension in the direc- 
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tion now proposed will be an adequate 
answer to the important question, “ How 
can the poor man insure his life for the 
benefit of his family economically and in 
conveniently timed installments ?” 


® 
International Faults 


Generalizations about the tastes and 
interests of the age are so easy that all 
except the most wary fall into them, and 
the world is full of off-hand opinions 
touching the condition of society and 
the state of the world, which are far 
more conspicuous for courage than for 
discretion. ‘There are very few men or 
women in any particular period who 
know it intimately enough, and with 
sufficient insight and sympathy, to pass 
judgment upon it. One hears almost 
every day sweeping judgments about 
Americans, English, French, Germans, 
Chinese and Japanese which are entirely 
valueless, unless they are based on a 
very broad and intimate knowledge of 
these various peoples, a knowledge 
which, in the nature of things, few peo- 
ple possess. The charming American 
girl who declared that, since gloves are 
cheaper in Paris, American civilization 
is a failure, may stand for a type of 
interesting and piquant oracles, to be 
heard with attention, but under no cir- 
cumstances to be followed. Americans 
are so familiar with the European trav- 
eler who arrives and makes up his opin- 
ion over night in regard to men, morals 
and manners in the Western world and 
have so often been the victim of this 
self-confident critic, that they ought not 
to repeat the same blunder in dealing 
with other peoples. The Englishman 
who declared that the chief characteris- 
tic of the United States is that it is 
always going to the devil and never get- 
ting there, was on the way to become 
an expert judge of American affairs. 
His old-world intelligence had already 
begun to open to the novel conditions 
of the new world, and it was dawning 
upon him that there might be a society 
radically different from that with which 
he was familiar, and at the same time 
possessed of certain distinctive excel- 
lencies. The old theory, rooted and 
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grounded in centuries of ignorance, and 
protected by innumerable prejudices, 
may be stated in the words, “ Everything 
different is bad.” Americans who go 
abroad under this pre-conception are 
ready to condemn indiscriminately the 
English and Continental railway systems, 
the manner in which tickets are printed 
and punched, and trains run, the lunches, 
the hotel systems, the feeing of waiters— 
the organization of society in general. 

Most Americans who have traveled 
have heard their fellow-countrymen de- 
nouncing the managers of hotels and 
cafés because the latter did not serve 
oatmeal to their patrons at breakfast as 
it is always served in the remote country 
town in which the visitor has been 
brought up; and this statement is but- 
tressed and environed, so to speak, by 
very full details of the way in which 
the “folks live at home,” and the gen- 
eral superiority of their condition to 
that of the people in whose country the 
visitor happens to be staying. The 
naiveté of these judgments is often child- 
ishly refreshing,+ though foreigners do 
not always take them from the humorous 
point of view. The writer has on more 
than one occasion heard the entire his- 
tory of a family told by a simple-minded, 
frank American, to auditors whose bring- 
ing up made it utterly impossible for 
them to understand the high aims and 
the simple fare and plain background 
which were illustrated in the tale told in 
their hearing. This guilelessness is a 
pardonable quality; what is unpardon- 
able is the deliberate ignorance of the 
fact that a great deal of international criti- 
cism is unconscious impertinence. The 
American who dismissed Paris with the 
contemptuous remark that “when you’ve 
seen one block, you’ve seen the whole 
blamed town,” intended to blight the 
French metropolis with a sweeping con- 
demnation, but instead opened up to the 
well-informed Gallic mind the whole 
subject of idiosyncratic and individual 
architecture in America, and laid bare 
in a lightning flash, so to speak, the 
difference between the two civilizations. 
This American was himself, of course, 
entirely unconscious of the immense sig- 
nificance of his remark. 

When this element of naive ignorance 
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on the part of some Americans was being 
discussed not long ago, it was remarked 
that every American ought to be sent 
abroad for at least four months in order 
to get a standard of comparison and the 
opportunity of seeing his country from 
a distance and in perspective. The 
remark was met by the statement that a 
good many Americans are incredibly 
self-satisfied and naive in their inde- 
structible ignorance. The example was 
cited of the well-to-do and energetic 
American from a city in the Central West 
who, after making a tour of the world, 
came contentedly home and declared 
that the insane asylum in his native town, 
which happens to be an architectural 
monstrosity, was the noblest building he 
had seen in all his travels. This is a 
very different quality from the Yankee 
caution of statement shown in the reply 
of a New England farmer who was ques- 
tioned about his recent visit to Europe 
and made no mention of the Alps he 
had crossed by one of the noblest passes. 
When he was reminded that he must 
have seen them, he said he thought he 
did recollect “ some risin’ ground.” 
Americans are not a whit greater sin- 
ners in these matters than are their 
friends across the sea, but they are a 
little louder in their talk and a little more 
energetic in expression. If we are in 
the habit of talking about our country at 
the top of our voices, the English are in 
the habit of speaking of theirs with a 
satisfaction so deep-seated that the 
assumption of superiority seems to be 
based on cosmic conditions. ‘The Ger- 
man complacency is equally deep-rooted, 
and far more childlike in its innocent 
manifestations. ‘The Frenchman loves 


. dramatic renderings of facts ; he enjoys 


suggesting a great background by the 
very name of his hotel. He likes to stay 
at the “ Hotel de Lille et du Univers ;” 
and, especially if he is from the South, 
he speaks of France as if it were the 
ultima Thule of civilization. Those who 
have had the distinction of meeting the 
wandering Oriental teachers who have 
come here from time to time, to be sur- 
rounded by groups of admiring women, 
whose excessive liberty they invariably 
lament to the American men whom they 
meet, have the opportunity of knowing 
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how sublimely superior to all doubt of 
the value of Oriental achievement and 
civilization those learned and pious gen- 
tlemen are. For so many generations 
they have rested in a calm assurance of 
superiority that the matter has ceased to 
interest them. 

Races are very much alike at heart, 
and foibles and vanities are very equally 
divided among them. The conceit of 
the American is more flamboyant than 
that of the Oriental, more expressive 
than that of the Englishman, more ag- 
gressive than that of the German, less 
picturesque than that of the Frenchman, 
but it has no more magnitude. What 
all races have to learn is to understand 
one another; to approach one another 
with sympathy, to unlock racial differ- 
ences by the key of affection; for with- 
out love there is no real knowledge. 
The play of humor on racial differences 
is not only permissible but enjoyable so 
long as it knows itself to be humor, and 
does not mistake itself for serious com- 
ment. Let us get all the pleasure we 
can out of one another; but let us not 
make the blunder of bas‘ng our estimates 
of foreign character on those points of 
difference which amuse or irritate us. 
The beginning of wisdom in international 
relations is to see things as they are. 


@ 


Dynamic Immortality 


At East Northfield, over the grave 
of the great evangelist, there is an in- 
scription fraught with the one invincible 
assurance of immortality: “He shat 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
In these words the cumulating evidences 
of the great fact culminate. It is the 
proof of proofs. Because the doing of 
the will of God must ever go on, the 
doer of it must go on in its doing. 

The Will of God is the terse Biblical 
term for the Infinite and Eternal Energy 
of Love and Truth and Righteousness. 
In the saint we see this individualized in 
a distinct personality, whose center of 
consciousness is his constant will to 
work with the divine will. It is only as 
individualized in the wills of his finite 
agents that the Will of God carries for- 
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ward his work in the evolution of moral 
and spiritual life in the world. 

In view of the personal agents in 
whom we see the Will of God in opera- 
tion, the question arises whether their 
activity is transient or permanent. We 
see certain forms of the Infinite Energy 
which are transient, and lose themselves 
by convertibility into other forms, while 
the sum of energy remains incapable of 
diminution. Motion perishes as motion 
and reappears as heat. Heat, perishing 
as heat, is converted into motion. But 
from these changeful physical forces the 
moral forces stand apart and above in 
the nature of things as unchangeful. 
Love, truth, and righteousness are un- 
changeable. What they are they are 
forever. We see them as divine energies 
incarnated in good men. Only as indi- 
vidualized in good men does their divine 
energy become an effective working force 
for the furtherance of goodness in the 
world. 

What, then, would result, did the 
saint cease to exist when his body dies? 
The Divine Energy of love and truth 
and righteousness incarnated in him 
would be withdrawn from potency into 
latency ; an activity would be subtracted 
from the effective working forces of the 
moral universe. The impossibility of 
this is what the word zmmorta/ity signi- 
fies. It is impossible in rational thought 
that the climax of the saint’s earthly de- 
velopment of insight, power, and service- 
ableness in the furtherance of the Will 
of God should be extinction. The saint 
needs not to demonstrate that he will 
survive his mortal hour. ‘The skeptic 
must demonstrate the contrary, if he 
can. 

A good man dies, and all say that the 
visible world has lost thereby. The 
sum of its effective forces for the in- 
crease of goodness has been lessened. 
But has the universe lost anything when 
the saint no longer walks the earth? 
Did any fraction of its mobilized force 
for the working out of the Will of God 
become inoperative and latent when 
Nero’s sword fell upon the neck of Paul? 
Was it an extinction of his activity, or 
only a transference beyond the horizon 
of the senses, that then took place? 
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To ask the question is to suggest the 
only rational reply. Only if the will of 
God could be thought of as in a meas- 
ure ceasing to work for love and truth 
and righteousness, could the good man 
through whom it works be thought of as 
losing existence. As often as we see a 
noble career of ripely purified and dis- 
ciplined power for goodness reaching 
the inevitable limit of activity on earth, 
this conviction deepens. Only “the 
fool,” who “says there is no God,” can 
say, 
“ The forces that were Christ 

Have taken new forms and fled.” 
The river seen disappearing into a moun- 
tain cave reappears elsewhere. 

Reasonings on immortality are often 
faulted because immortality is miscon- 
ceived. It is not mere continuity even 
of a happy existence that is in question, 
but rather the conservation of moral 
energy, of active values—values of uni- 
versal as well as of individual worth— 
efficient factors of the eternal work of 
God, the canceling of which would be 
in some measure an abridgment of that 
work, and a loss of power to the moral 
universe. ‘This was instinctively felt by 
the primitive Christian consciousness, 
as expressed in Peter’s saying that the 
Spirit of Jesus, released from Calvary, 
continued his redeeming work by going 
to preach to “the spirits in prison.” 

One who has substituted this dynamic 
conception of immortality for the static 
notion of an everlasting rest, which de- 
serves the skepticism it encounters, does 
not aspire to future existence, however 
blissful, but to future activity. The 
hymn writer’s hope to be 

“ Where congregations ne’er break up, 

And Sabbaths have no end,” 
does not interest him. He looks for 
what is far better than 

“ The shout of them that triumph, 

The song of them that feast.” 
Christian thought too often takes the 
hedonistic view of the future life which 
it deems immoral to take of the present. 
No such future can content a spirit 
which has imbibed Jesus’ lesson that “ it 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and is striving to live the Christly life 
of unselfish service to neighbors. Such 
a one would not have this supreme 


blessedness of imparting blessing to 
others terminated at the grave. The 
joyousness of enlarged activity in such 
doing of the Father’s will with freer and 
fuller power is what gives worth to the 
immortality which they who have the 
mind of Christ aspire to. The glory to 
which the saint looks forward is simply 
“the glory of going on” in the doing of 
the will of God. 

It is an axiom of physics that a mov- 
ing body will continue moving till stopped 
by some opposing force. Friction and 
gravitation quickly arrest the flight of 
the cannon-shot, but the planet flies for 
ages of ages through the frictionless 
ether. The spiritual world, no less than 
the physical, has its axiomatic law of 
motion. We see the conscious doing of 
God’s Will in active progress. There is 
nothing in the nature of things to arrest 
it, for, as Augustine said, “God is the 
nature of things.” It must simply go 
on, the doing, and so the doer. It is 
this axiom of spiritual progress which 
Christian faith asserts in the Apostolic 
formula, “ He that doeth the will of God 
continueth forever.” 


& 
The Spectator 


Quite by accident the Spectator 
chanced upon it. It was in the church 
of S. Maria del Orto in Venice where he 
had gone to study the great Tintorettos. 
As he drew aside the heavy coarse linen 
curtains from the doorway and entered 
the church he saw at once that a service 
was being held, that it was not an ordi- 
nary service, and as his eyes became 
accustomed to the dim light it disclosed 
to him a funeral, and upon inquiry he 
found that mass was being said for the 
repose of the soul of a young girl. 


8 

Within the altar rail were three offi- 
ciating priests against the background 
of altar and flickering candle light, and 
surrounded by _ red-frocked acolytes. 
Outside the rail were about twenty little 
girls, white frocked and white veiled, 
who knelt on the stone floor. Behind 
them raised on a high catafalque was 
the casket, covered with a black cloth 
pall, at the four corners of which burned 








a tall church candle, while on either side 
of the catafalque seats had been pushed 
together, making pews for the mourners. 
All were in black, the women wearing 
shawls over their heads, and each one 
held a long, lighted candle. Those in 
the front row hung their arms over the 
prie dieux and the light of the candles 
made now a bright glow and again a 
somber shadow on their strong, dark, 
mournful faces. 
B 

All through the service ragged little 
children trotted in and out of the church 
at will, some with cackling babies in 
their arms. They clattered about, their 
little wooden heels making a click-clack 
on the marble floors, and their shril] 
little voices, only slightly subdued, re- 
sounding through the great edifice. 
They played games at the foot of the 
pillars or “visited” each other as the 
humor took them and were unnoticed 
and unrestrained. Then there was the 
passing of the money-box three times 
during the service—twice by an o!d 
verger and lastly by one of the priests. 
The clink of the coins as the box was 
shaken insistently at the mourners as 
well as the stranger within the gates was 
a discordant incident in the quiet solem- 
nity. Truly 
The priest hath his fee who comes and 

shrives us, 

We bargain for the graves we lie in. 


® 


At the conclusion of the service, four 
men clad in scarlet robes with pointed 
hoods and gathered at the waist with 
cord and tassel, came forward from the 
back of the church. To say that they 
wore scarlet robes gives perhaps an 
exalted idea which is not borne out by 
the garments, for they were made of 
canton flannel, were dirty and “ messy,” 
as if they had been packed in a box 
much too small for them. In spite of 
this they were a striking spot of color in 
the somber surroundings. These scar- 
let-clad men removed the tall candles 
from about the bier, then gently lowered 
the casket while there came forward 
eight young girls in their mourning gar- 
ments who took their places, four on 
either side of it, and by taking hold of 
heavy black cords helped the men rest 
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their burden on the floor. Then from 
the altar there came to the front of 
the church the priests, one carrying 
a gleaming brass cross, the little girls 
in white and the mourners in their 
black, all carrying lighted candles. The 
girls each took an end of the broad, black 
cloth bands upon which the casket rested, 
with a masterful, quick movement pulled 
them taut over their shoulders, braced 
and straightened up their lithe, strong, 
young bodies, and lifted their burden. 
The scarlet men fell in behind, and the 
little procession moved forward, out of 
the dim church into the glare of sun- 
light, across the little campo, over the 
bridge which spanned the narrow canal, 
down the little street where the shrine 
lent its flickering candle-light, and on to 
another canal where three gondolas 
waited. ‘The casket was laid on wooden 
horses, and one of the priests stood be- 
side it and made an address to the little 
crowd, and though numbers had gath- 
ered from the surrounding houses, there 
was no undue curiosity, but a quiet dig- 
nity and reverence. 


® 


The address closed with a solemn 
wave of the hand, a “Sorella, adio” 
(Farewell, sister), when the priest stepped 
into the first gondola, where the gon- 
doliers stood at their posts. The scarlet 
men laid the casket in the second gon- 
dola, over it placed the felza, or hood, 
and covered all with the black cloth 
pall, bordered by bands of white, and 
with a large white cross in the middle. 
Then they took their places at the four 
corners of the hood. At the head of 
the gondola was a large hour-glass, and 
two gondoliers in black with white 
bands on hats, collars and cuffs were 
in their places. In ‘the last gondola 
were the eight girls and their one gon- 
dolier. Slowly and noiselessly glided the 
little cortege, down the narrow canal, 
between the old walls, vari-colored by 
rubbed paint, broken plaster, tufts of 
grass and patches of moss, out into the 
Fondamenta Nuova and across to the 
island cemetery. 


@ 


Then the Spectator went back to study 
the Tintorettos. 














THE RAILWAY PROBLEM FROM A 
COMMISSIONER’S POINT OF VIEW 


BY BORDEN 


D. WHITING 


Of the Board of Railway Commissioners for the State of New Jersey 


one of three general policies toward 

the railways: first, the policy of 
private ownership regulated only by the 
common law, and hereinafter referred to 
as /aissez faire; second, the policy of 
private ownership regulated by govern- 
ment; third, the policy of government 
ownership. Each policy has its varia- 
tions, and at times may approach or 
unite with one of the others, but the 
division is convenient, readily under- 
stood, and substantially comprehensive, 
and for those reasons it has been 
adopted. 

Each policy has its advocates. They 
have all been heard during the passing 
agitation of the railway question; yet it 
seems to me that the net results of that 
agitation conclusively show that, whether 
for better or for worse, we are done with 
the policy of /aissez faire; that most of 
us have a very real dread of the diffi- 
culties and dangers attendant upon gov- 
ernment ownership; and that before 
resorting to it we are bent upon a final 
attempt to preserve the principle of pri- 
vate ownership through an effective reg- 
ulation by government. Congress has 
passed the far-reaching and thorough- 
going Hepburn Act. Here in the con- 
servative East, New York has followed 
with a statute which aims. to bring the 
law of that State into true alignment and 
harmony with the Federal act, and sets 
a standard which the other States will 
sooner or later tend to follow. Pennsyl- 
vania has created a Railway Commission 
with broad powers. Even New: Jersey 
has been able at least to establish the 
principle of railway regulation by com- 
mission, and in time may be expected to 
second the action of her sister States 
and frame her laws so as to dovetail the 
Hepburn Act and assist in the great 
work contemplated by the Federal Ad- 
ministration. 

We have, then, in no uncertain terms 


I: is recognized that we may adopt 


declared against the policy of /aissez 
faire. Most of us are likewise loath to 
be prematurely forced into Socialism 
against our will, either because of the 
clamor of professional agitators or the 
avarice, cunning and temerity of cer- 
tain reactionaries. We have consciously 
entered upon a policy of government 
regulation of the railways, and have 
created, or nearly so, the State and 
Federal Commissions and the machinery 
with which they shall endeavor to work 
out the great problem which we have 
set before them. What that problem 
is I have perhaps already indicated. I 
believe it can be put into a very few 
words, and to my mind it is this, namely, 
to regulate the railways in such manner 
that private ownership and operation 
shall survive. 

At the outset let it be understood that 
there are no fundamental, legal or con- 
stitutional difficulties which stand in the 
way of the policy of private ownership 
with government regulation. Whatever 
doubt may once have existed, and what- 
ever may have been raised by specious 
arguments during the passing agitation 
of the railway question, has been dis- 
pelled. The basic principle that private 
ownership together with government 
regulation by the Legislature or its agent, 
the Railway Commission, are consistent 
is now firmly established. I need merely 
quote from the lucid opinion of Mr. 
Justice White in the recent case of 
Atlantic Coast Lir: Railway vs. North 
Carolina Corporation Commission in the 
United States Supreme Court. He 
says: ‘The elementary proposition that 
railroads from the public nature of the 
business by them carried on, and the 
interest which the public have in their 
operation are subject . . . to State regu- 
lation, which may be exerted either 
directly by the legislative authority or dy 
administrative bodies endowed with power 

-to that end is not and could not be 
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successfully questioned in view of the long 
line of authorities sustaining that doc- 
trine . . . the public power to regulate 
railways and the private right of owner- 
ship of such property co-exist and do 
not the one destroy the other.” 

Now the solution of the problem be- 
fore the railway commissioner seems to 
me to be just as simple to express as is 
the problem itself—although it will be 
far from simple to effectuate. For him 
to succeed at his task all that is required 
is that his action shall preserve two 
things, without either of which the policy 
of private ownership with government 
regulation will fall to the ground, and, 
unless all the signs of the times fail, that 
which will take its place will not be the 
policy of /aissez faire. ‘These two things 
are first, fair profits, and second, fair 
service. ‘The order here given is one of 
convenience and quite free from signifi- 
cance. Each requisite is paramount. 

First as to profits: the railway com- 
missioner must preserve to the private 
owner opportunity to secure fair profits 
upon his fair investment in railway prop- 
erty. Without this there is an end of 
private ownership. This phase of the 
railway question has not yet received 
the public attention which has been de- 
voted to railway abuses, but of course 
its importance is vital to the principle 
which we desire to preserve. The pri- 
vate ownership of railways consists of 
nothing more than the private owner- 
ship of railway stocks and railway bonds. 
From the holder’s point of view these 
are owned but with one idea, namely, 
expectation of profits. Let there be no 
doubt about that. Once it is clear that 
the stocks will not pay fair dividends 
and the bonds fair interest there is an 
end of private ownership. No one will 
privately own for the pleasure of the 
thing. Fair dividends must be earned. 
Fair interest must be paid. Otherwise 
the private owner will sell his railway 
stocks and bonds for what they will 
bring, and they won’t bring what he paid 
for them. Foreclosures and reorganiza- 
tions will be followed by panic, bank- 
ruptcies, and grim financial disaster, and 
the public, which must have the railways 
operated, will have no choice but the 
adoption of a policy of government 
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ownership in some form or other, and 
sooner or later. 

The question of fair profits will pre- 
sent some difficult problems. To answer 
them will require an understanding of 
and familiarity with the economic prin- 
ciples of high finance in the true sense, 
and these in their practical application 
are at times so deep, baffling and illusive 
as to befuddle a monumental under- 
standing. ‘There are, however, certain 
convictions which are settled in the 
minds of most of us. ‘Take for example 
the matter of watered stock. Here we 
are examining a problem which has not 
yet in all its phases been answered with 
finality. ‘There are wise men who con- 
tend that a reasonable latitude for spec- 
ulative profit must be permitted, or there 
is a disastrous check upon the investor’s 
initiative. On the other hand, another 
school of economists urge that not only 
should profits be restricted to a moder- 
erate return upon the reasonably neces- 
sary investment, but, in the case of 
public utilities there should not even be 
any allowance for a sinking fund to 
enable the original investor to get his 
money back. Be the exact answer what 
it may, “ fair profits ” certainly does not 
mean to the minds of most of us, to 
borrow from the argument of Attorney- 
General Knox in the Northern Securities 
case, that monopolistic control of our 
railway properties shall be permitted to 
convert “ into stock and stock values all 
the prosperity in sight, as wellas all hopes 
and expectations of many future years.” 
“ Fair profits” does not mean that cer- 
tain adroit gamblers shall be allowed 
unmolested to steal into the accounting 
department of an unsuspecting railway 
and manipulate and intermix capital 
accounts and operating expenses with a 
sleight-of-hand skill which would make 
the proprietor of a shell game blush at 
his own innocence. Perhaps it may 
finally be determined that there is such a 
thing as justifiable stock watering. If 
so, We propose that in the case of public 
utility corporations it shall hereafter be 
done in the open, and then only with the 
sanction of a public commission after 
public hearing. We know that there 


have been instances in railway financier- 
ing in which stock-watering and “ lamb- 
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fleecing ”’ have been carried on at the 
same time, with the result that we have 
had, and in some cases still have, railway 
stock and bond holders with permanently 
abnormal appetites for dividends, to the 
detriment of the road asa physical prop- 
erty, and the community which it was 
built to serve. Such a situation has in 
some cases dangerously retarded the 
installation of necessary safety devices. 
It has induced certain traffic officials to 
become criminals in their feverish lust 
for traffic that belongs to another road. 
It has resulted in the denial of adequate 
terminal and operating facilities, held 
down real estate values, checked normal 
industrial development—all that the un- 
fortunates who were tricked into invest- 
ing in railway stock at fictitious values 
might maintain a “dividend policy” 
long enough to afford them opportunity 
to unload upon the next innocent “ come- 
on.” Such things the Commissioner must 
strive to prevent in the future, and in 
the cases where the wrong has been 
already worked and resultant disease so 
far advanced that it has exceeded the 
control of the owners of a given railway, 
he must step in as arbiter between the 
stockholders who own, and the public 
who use the road, and firmly, yet care- 
fully, insist upon the direction of the 
company’s course toward the goal of 
Jair profits and fair service, lest the prin- 
ciple of private ownership fall. 

And that brings us to a consideration 
of the other requisite of private owner- 


ship. I have said that we must have 
fair service. Here again let there be 
no mistake. If we cannot secure fair 


service through regulation, we are going 
to try some other policy, and I fear it 
will not be /aissez faire. ‘The unmistak- 
able Socialistic trend of affairs cannot 
leave any substantial doubt in our mind 
as to what that policy will be if we have 
to come to it. Come toit we must, how- 
ever, if we can’t secure fair service by 
the regulation of private ownership. In 
the last analysis, public opinion rules 
the day with us. Overwhelming public 
opinion is settled in the conviction that 
for various reasons our railway service 
has not been fair. ‘The Railway Com- 
missions have been overhauled, and in 
some instances newly created; their 
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powers have been radically changed and 
enlarged ; the public now looks to them 
to secure fair service, and if they fail, it 
is my unqualified opinion that private 
ownership will no longer be tolerated. 

Now, fair service does not mean per- 
fect service. The passing agitation has 
reached its present momentum not 
because of any senseless clamor stirred 
up by demagogues. Its strength lies in 
the fact that it is based upon the convic- 
tion of radical and conservative alike— 
of the great majority of sound-thinking, 
commonsense, middle class citizens who 
can determine the policy of this country 
when they see fit to exercise their power. 
They know well enough that govern- 
ment ownership of the railways would 
be a dangerous experiment for the Re- 
public to make. They know that under 
such a policy there would still from time 
to time be railway financial scandals, 
railway abuses, railway sins of omission 
and commission, to say nothing of the 
many real political and economic dangers 
attendant: upon such a policy, and they 
are accordingly minded to demand 
under a continuation of the régime of 
private ownership only fair service. 
Reasonable allowance will be made for 
mistakes, for human frailty, for the 
equities presented by each specific case 
which may arise; but the sum total of 
the achievements of the policy of private 
ownership with government regulation 
must amount to fair service—at least to 
such an extent that its benefits clearly 
outweigh the dangers and difficulties of 
government ownership—or the policy of 
private ownership and operation becomes 
a lost cause. 

Now let us consider some of the prin- 
cipal grounds of complaint against the 
railway service. For convenience we 
will divide the subject into questions 
concerning practical operation and ques- 
tions concerning traffic, bearing always 
in mind the fact that the measure of 
corrective which the railway commis- 
sioner is to apply in the case of any 
abuse’ must square with the principle of 
“ fair profits ” as heretofore set forth. 

The complaints pertaining to opera- 
tion, considered apart from questions of 
discrimination, are not especially diffi- 
cult to answer. Many of them arise 
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from lack of knowledge of practical rail- 
roading and can be disposed of by con- 
ference between representatives of the 
railway and of the complainant. If this 
expedient fails, the Railroad Commission 
should pass upon the matter, and, given 
a competent commission, both the pub 
lic and the railway will learn confidently 
to seek its protection and assistance. In 
the matter of facilities, the railway must 
provide reasonably good and sufficient 
train service, stational and terminal 
facilities, and equipment. The judg- 
ment of complainant and operating offi- 
cial on such questions may not coincide 
even after repeated conferences. The 
scheme of government regulation pro- 
vides an arbiter in such case, and he 
must make his ruling within the limita- 
tion on the one hand that he must allow 
opportunity for reasonably fair profits, 
and on the other, that he must secure 
reasonably fair service. So, too, in the 
matter of securing safety to property, to 
passengers, and to employes, the railway 
official and the complainant: may have 
divergent views. The former is not nec- 
essarily a cruel man, regardless of human 
life ; but he is put into his position of 
authority by the representatives of those 
who have invested their money in the 
railway, and he may overestimate the 
importance of the question of expense 
before adopting a needed safety device 
or eliminating a dangerous grade cross- 
ing. Ina word, his bias may cause him 
to lose sight of the fact that fair profits 
will be permitted to him and his com- 
pany only upon the condition of his giv- 
ing fair service. Again, the brakeman, 
or passenger, or traveler on the highway, 
may see only the danger to human life, 
and forget that the immediate adoption 
of a new device or the elimination of all 
grade crossings may be so expensive as 
to be prohibitive without sacrificing the 
principle of fair profits. Here again 
your commissioner must step in. Cer- 
tain elements of safety must be provided. 
Interlocking plants and signal systems 
must be installed where they are actually 
needed, and the railway industry, and 
hence, in the last analysis, the public 
must stand the expense. Grade cross- 
ings must notbe tolerated upon busy thor- 
oughfares, and they must be abolished 
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before they are soaked with blood. If 
those most interested can’t see this, 
the railway commissioner can. Auto- 
matic couplers and air brakes must gen- 
erally be used in State as well as inter- 
State railway operation, and the laggard 
railway must be brought into line despite 
the protests of hungry stockholders. Al 
together the Railway Commission has a 
useful and necessary place to fill in the 
matter of government regulation of rail- 
way operation, and it can do this to the 
lasting benefit of both owner and user 
without substantially jeopardizing the 
principle of private ownership and opera- 
tion. 

I have not considered the question of 
discriminations in connection with that 
of practical operation because of its 
more familiar and characteristic mani- 
festation in the traffic department of 
railroading. ‘The problem of fair serv- 
ice in connection with traffic is chiefly 
one of discrimination rather than of 
rates. Much has been written and 
spoken upon the question of excessive 
rates. Compared with rates in other 
countries, rates here as a whole are not 
excessive, and the facts are available to 
demonstrate this general proposition. 
If the Government had failed in the 
Northern Securities suit, we might sooner 
or later have been confronted with the 
necessity of a general attack upon rates ; 
for if the people had lost ir that suit 
one holding company would have soon 
controlled the American railways, and 
competitive freight rates in any practical 
sense would have become a thing of the 
past. Commodity would still have com- 
peted with commodity, locality with lo- 
cality, and the rate would in theory 
have been no more than the traffic could 
bear. But the arbiters of the effect of 
such competition and of the amount the 
traffic could bear, of its proper gauging, 
discount, and adjustment, would have 
been a few men whose judgment or initia- 
tive might have erred in countless par- 
ticulars, with the result that untold inju- 
ries would have been worked which 
could not have been righted in a genera- 
tion. As stated by Mr. Ingalls, Chair- 


man of the Board of Directors of the 
Big Four Railroad Company, the organ- 
izers of the Northern Securities Company 
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had conceived the idea “ that they would 
buy the controlling interest in practically 
all the railways of the United States and 
thereby produce a joint ownership and 
through it a maintenance of rates.” And 
again, “If it had not been for that suit 
a few men would have controlled the 
great transportation interests of this 
country, and while they would have 
maintained rates, they would have made 
and unmade statesmen, would have con- 
trolled Congress and legislatures, and 
in the end no one knows what the result 
would have been.” But the Govern- 
ment succeeded in the Northern Securi- 
ties case, and for the present at least we 
shall have a number of great railway 
systems competing for business, seeking 
to facilitate commerce, encourage indus- 
try and investment, and bring into legiti- 
mate play the economic forces which on 
the whole and in the long run really 
make rates. There may perhaps be fur- 
ther attempts to carry out in some way 
the plan which the Government frus- 
trated in the Northern Securities case, 
but we are learning to make practical 
use of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
uniform open methods of accounts, super- 
vised by the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, will make it difficult to devise 
any such scheme which will not sooner 
or later land some one in prison. 

As I have said, discriminations in one 
form or another Lave stood in the way 
of fair traffic service. It was discrimi- 
nations which brorght about the abortive 
and ineffectual Granger legislation. It 
was discriminations more than any other 
one thing which gave us the original 
Inter-State Commerce Act, the Elkins 
Act, and the Hepburn Act. And it will 
be discriminations which will defeat the 
policy of private ownership unless both 
traffic officials and shippers undertake to 
work with the Railway Commissions to 
stop the practice. 

It is idle for railway men to deny that 
discriminations have existed in the past 
in direct defiance and utter disregard of 
the common law. Prior to the passage 
of the Act of 1887, railway traffic was 
carried by secret discriminatory con- 
tracts. Every student of the question 
knows that. After the passage of the 
first Inter-State Commerce Act there was 
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“a period of a few months when the evil 


was abated somewhat, but by the year 
1903 the old practice had become so 
prevalent that the filed tariffs meant little 
to any one but the small shipper. Few 
shippers of large business importance 
paid the full rates unless they got some 
kind of rake-off. The Elkins Bill was 
drawn, urged and passed at the behest 
of the railways themselves, and I say 
this with no slur, for they saw the danger 


_to themselves and wanted to be saved 


from the very effects of a system which 
the vaunted policy of /aissez faire creates 
and nurtures and makes to thrive. 

It is just as idle to assert that the 
Elkins Act ended discriminations. Like 
the Act of 1887 it lessened the evil for a 
few months, but pretty soon the signs of 
its reappearance in another form were 
unmistakable. ‘The little shipper had 
lost his concession. completely, perhaps, 
but the big fellow in many instances was 
getting his, only in another form. The 
old-fashioned rebate was largely cut off, 
and in its place was substituted the 
device and the midnight tariff. Traffic 
men know this well enough. They know 
that here and there are cases where dis- 
criminations are still. quietly going on, 
which from their point of view it is next 
to impossible to cut off, or next to im- 
possible for any one but the guilty and 
criminal participants to discover. It 
must be allowed on behalf of the more 
enlightened and far-seeing shippers and 
traffic men that there is now making a 
strong effort to end the abuse. Tosuch 
men the Commissioner is bound to give 
fair credit, but to them with the others 
he begs to suggest that the Government 
is determined to mete out to the crimi- 
nal shipper or traffic man the same vulgar 
punishment which becomes the portion 
of the convicted forger or embezzler. 
Public sentiment demands this and 
makes it possible. Publicity, uniform 
accounts, inspection and supervision by 
State and inter-State Commissioners, 
each aiding the other and working in 
harmony for the accomplishment of a 
great end, all make convictions practica- 
ble. Justification for these drastic reme- 
dies and punishments is found in the 
fact that private ownership and opera- 
tion of the railways is at stake; that 
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cliscriminations are inconsistent with fair 
service; and that fair service is vitally 
requisite to the principle which the com- 
mission i: pledged to preserve. 

\ have said that fair service does not 
mean perfect service. It is quite true 
that there wili always be men, both within 
and without the railway world, who are 
ready to commit crime. Our answer to 
this criticism of the policy of regulation 
is that we are going to make it hard to 
commit the crime of discrimination, hard 
for the criminal, whether shipper or 
traffic man, to escape conviction, and 
harder yet for him when he has been 
convicted. It is also equally true that 
under the régime of private ownership 
and operation human frailty and eco- 
nomic forces are such that it is impossible 
to eradicate discriminations completely. 
Our answer is that a good deal of it has 
been stopped already and a good deal 
more of it can be stopped in the future ; 
and that, moreover, when we secure the 
law which I believe is surely coming, 
permitting traffic agreements, sometimes 
called “ pools,” subject to the supervis- 
ion and approval of the railway com- 
missioners, the pressure which now bears 
so heavily upon the traffic official to 
make unlawful concessions will be con- 
siderably reduced. Many cases of 
breach of the law there will be, and 
many will escape detection ; but as soor. 
as the traffic men appreciate in full the 
duty which now rests upon them of aid- 
ing us in the discovery and abolition of 
discriminations, we are going to bring 
to light many instances of the crime, and 
bring to book many of the perpetrators. 


Traffic men usually know almost imme- 
diately when another road has granted 
an unlawful concession to an important 
shipper whose business is competitive. 
They have told me so. It is their busi- 
ness to watch for these things, and, from 
a railway point of view, they are suc- 
cessful. A teliable safeguard of the 
principle of private ownership and oper- 
ation will have been provided when 
traffic men, as a whole, keen, adroit, and 
sensitive to every change in the indus- 
trial world, turn to with their magnificent 
forces and abilities, and work with the 
Railway Commissioners instead of against 
them. 

There is no necessary conflict be- 
tween their purposes and ours, and 
each of us will be held responsible if 
discriminations are not within reason- 
able limitations abolished ; if fair service 
is not acorded to the public; if the 
principle of private ownership is not 
preserved. 

I have here attempted a very general 
exposition of some of the prominent fea- 
tures of the railway problem as it appears 
from a commissioner’s point of view. 
Many intricate and vital questions I 
have not even suggested. Of those I 
have touched upon I have given only a 
hint of what they are and how they ap- 
pear to a commissioner about to take up 
his end of the great work to which he 
with others has been set. Surely it will 
be a congratulatory thing if citizens of 
this Republic are able to master this 
task, and solve this problem. It is no 
mean undertaking, and I, for one, ap- 
proach it with humility. 


THE CITY IN SUMMER 


BY MAUD SCOFIELD BEESON 


Heat, heat, heat !— 


Not a cloud in the sky, not a breath from the river, 
Bring help to the gasping, blazing street— 
To dumb creature and man with pulses a-quiver 

To the pulse of the pitiless heat. 


My child! my child! my child! 

Cry wrung from the heart of many a mother 

As she hearkens, powerless, desperate, wild, 

To the sad, faint sound no streets’ roar can smother— 
To the wail of a sick little child. 
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THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 


BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


Il. 


This second letter from The Outlook’s staff correspondent at the Hague Conference, 
Mr. Elbert F. Baldwin, will be followed by articles dealing with the personality of the 
most influential delegates now at the Hague and later on by personal impressions of the 
important discussions and actions of the Conference.—THE EpITors. 


O understand what the delegates 

to the Hague Conference are 

trying to reform in international 

law one must understand what others 
have formed and re-formed. 

Hugo de Groot—perhaps better known 
as Grotius—who died in 1645, is univer- 
sally considered as the founder of the 
science of international law. But before 
his time not a few men had written on 
special parts of the Law of Nations, 
Hugo de Groot was the founder, because 
he co-ordinated these various parts and 
welded them into one complete, com- 
prehensive system—an _ independent 
branch of the science of law. What we 
know as international law dates from the 
publication of Grotius’s great work, 
“De Jure Belli ac Pacis,” the rights of 
war and peace. As has been well said, 
should he write his work to-day, he 
would term it the rights of peace and 
war, for, thanks to the Hague Confer- 
ences, peace bids fair to become the 
normal state of nations. In Hugo de 
Groot’s time, however, the European 
nations were struggling under the burden 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

But the greatness of Grotius was not 
because of his erudite comprehensive- 
ness and his summary of it. Dr. James 
Brown Scott, the learned solicitor of our 
Department of State, the scientific dele- 
gate in the American representation at 
this conference, called my attention to 
an equally important fact, namely, that 
the great Dutchman gave definite form 
to the belief of the enlightened that the 
rigors and excesses of war might be 
regulated by reason and controlled in 
the interest of humanity. For, as Dr. 
Scott says, Grotius, in appealing to the 
authority of philosopher and poet, lawyer 
and statesman, profoundly impressed his 
contemporaries and has completely cap- 
tivated posterity. Hence it is no exag- 


geration to maintain that the more civil- 
ized conditions of our time, as regards 
international relations, are in great meas- 
ure due to the work of Hugo de Groot. 

The other day I went over to Delft, 
where Grotius was born and is buried. 
No Dutch town has a more popular 
connection with history and art. Three 
centuries ago Delft did the art of faience 
a good turn in its clever imitations of 
Chinese. porcelain. You are not allowed 
to visit the factory nowadays—a pity, 
for one always takes more interest in 
something one has seen made. No ob- 
jection, however, was made to ourvisiting 
the salesrooms and buying a bit of Delft 
in Delft. 

But the town’s chief claim to distinc- 
tion lies in its connection with William 
the Silent and Hugo de Groot. One 
seeks immediately that Prinsenhof where 
William was murdered, and sees on the 
stairway wall the traces of the balls shot 
by the assassin, and, alongside, William’s 
handsome dining-room,, well restored, 
with its souvenirs of him and its outlook 
upon an enclosure reminding you of an 
Oxford “quad.” It clinches history,.and 
especially that date, 1584, to see the 
place where the founder of Dutch inde- 
pendence met his doom. 

Then we wended our way to the 
Nieuwe Kerk—new indeed! It was 
fairly new when Columbus discovered 
America. Its fine Gothic lines and tall 
tower form one of Delft’s striking fea- 
tures. Under a Roman Catholic régime 
its interior was full of color. Undera 
Protestant change we now see but a 
staring mass of whitewash. Perhaps the 
Dutch iconoclasts thought it an argu- 
ment for Protestantism! But that is not 
the worst. In place of the high altar— 
forever hallowed ground to all Roman 
Catholics—-rises William the Silent’s 
grotesque tomb. Indeed, to commemo- 
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rate two masters of men—William the 
Silent and Hugo de Groot—-their con- 
temporaries erected no appropriate 
memorials, instead monuments both un- 
simple and unlovely. ‘The only feature 
of human appeal about either of them is 
the dog lying at the feet of William’s 
recumbent figure: after his master’s 
death the dog would not touch food or 
drink and died of starvation. Nearby 
nearly forty members of the House 
of Orange lie buried. In monuments, 
they fare little better. The country 
which could produce Rembrandt and 
Frans_ Hals, the city out of which came 
Mierevelt and Vermeer, seem strangely 
apathetic in providing what should be 
their Westminster Abbey. 

Eight years ago, during the first Con- 
ference, the American delegation visited 
the grave of the Father of International 
Law and laid a silver wreath there, an 
appropriate and dignified deed acclaimed 
throughout the world, but especially here 
in Holland. One side of the wreath is 
composed of oak leaves, symbolical of 
civic virtue, and the other of laurel, sym- 
bolical of victory. So farsogood. But 
must even an American gift look tawdry 
and unsimple? At the base of the wreath 
are a ribbon and bow of silver gilt, 
attached to which are shields bearing in 
enamel our arms and those of Holland. 
On the ribbon is an inscription in Eng- 
lish. ‘The tribute itself was sincere, and 
was notonly American, but universal in its 
sincerity. Welldid Dr. Andrew D. White, 
of our delegation, say at the ceremony 
that, of allthe books which did not boast 
divine inspiration, that of Hugo de Groot 
has been the greatest boon to humanity. 

A colossal bronze figure of Grotius 
adorns the square between the church 
and the Stadhuis, the city hall. But his 
simplest and most appealing memorial 
is the portrait by his contemporary, 
Mierevelt, in the Stadhuis. From the 
wood on which it is painted there looks 
at you the face of a master drawn by a 
master, 

etween the deaths of William the 
Silent and Hugo de Groot, there died 
ene who should be remembered in every 
effort to consolidate the nations, Henry 
IV. of France. Three centuries ago, 
through his great minister, Sully, he 
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proposed a scheme for consolidating . 
Europe in order to abolish war. But 
as Mr. Carnegie, with a Scot’s keenness, 
observes, the scheme’s fundamental idea 
was armed force and involved the over- 
throw of the Hapsburgs; hence it cannot 
be considered as exactly in line with 
peaceful arbitration. ‘That system origi- 
nated rather with another Frenchman, 
Emeric Cruce, a contemporary of 
Henry IV. Cruce presented what was 
probably the first proposal to attract 
much attention of substituting inter- 
national arbitration for war. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch maintained 
their supremacy as lawyers. As sharing 
their influence, Judge Rose, one of the 
three ambassadors in our American del- 
egation, called my attention to the fact 
that Scotland, which has since produced 
peculiarly keen legal minds, got its civil 
law straight from Holland, not by way of 
England, still less by way of France, 
though the latter would seem to be nat- 
ural, considering the political affiliations 
which had existed between the two coun- 
tries. Instead, as if to balance the visits 
of the Dutch fishermen to the Scottish 
seas—still continued to-day—Scotch 
students came for their civil law to the 
Dutch universities. 

After Grotius, the next great figure in 
the history of international law was 
another Dutchman, Cornelius van Byn- 
kershoek, whose three books “‘ De dom- 
inio maris,” “ De foro legatorum,” and 
“Questionum juris publici,” are re- 
garded as having authority hardly less 
than those of Hugo the Great. A quar- 
ter century later appeared the works of 
Wolff and Vattel. Meanwhile Kant and 
William Penn, Bentham and Rousseau 
were appealing alike to the sentiment 
and sense of nations. Then came the 
decisions on international law of Lord 
Stowell in England, who occupied there 
something of the position in America of 
Chief Justice Marshall—* our great con- 
structive statesman,” as Judge Rose 
justly callshim. The decisions of Judges 
Marshall and Story are of course worthy 
to be classed in a category the influence 
of which may be noted in the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856, which abolished privateer- 
ing; in the Arbitration at Geneva in 1871 
between England and America, settling 
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the Alabama case; in the Brussels Declar- 
ation of 1874, abolishing the right to 
plunder a captured city; in the Chili- 
Argentine Boundary Arbitration of 1894, 
followed by the erection of a statue of the 
Prince of Peace on the Andes Moun- 
tains at the frontier, fourteen thousand 
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feet high; in the other arbitrations of 

the nineteenth century and finally in the 

Hague Conference of 1899, the first ever 

called to discuss the means of establish- 

ing peace without reference to some par- 

ticular war. E. F. B. 
The Hague, June 25, 1907. 





A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


In Litchfield County, Connecticut, is a remarkable club known as the Litchfield County 
University Club. All its members are college graduates, and, with the exception of possi- 
bly two or three honorary members, all are residents of Litchfield County, and ‘¢ contains 
one hundred and seventy-five members. Evidently the much-talked-of decadence of New 
England has not extended to Litchfield County, Connecticut. Every spring this Club is 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel at their country home in Norfolk, Connecticut. 
On Friday, June 14, 1907, the committee previously appointed reported a plan for a memo- 
rial tablet to be put up in the town of Litchfield to mark the birthplace of Henry Ward 
Beecher and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. At this Club meeting addresses were delivered 
by Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward Beecher’s successor in Plymouth pulpit; Dr. Charles E. 
Stowe, the son of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; and Mr. Samuel Scoville, the grandson of 
Henry Ward Beecher. What follows is substantially the address delivered by Dr. Abbott 


on this occasion.—THE EDITORS. 


T is doubtful whether any century 
] since the Protestant Reformation 
has witnessed more radical changes 
in the fundamental conceptions concern- 
ing religion than those which took place 
in the nineteenth century in the Puritan 
churches in the New England and Mid- 
dle States of America. No one family 
exerted a more powerful influence in 
bringing about these changes than was 
exerted by the Beecher family. To 
indicate what these changes have been, 
and what has grown and is growing out 
of them, is my object in this address. 

In 1824 Charles G. Finney, a young 
lawyer, child of New England, born in 
Litchfield County, and under the inspira- 
tion of a great spiritual enthusiasm 
abandoning the law for the ministry, was 
licensed to preach for the Presbyterian 
Church. He had pursued his theological 
studies under the care of aclergyman to 
whose tutelage he had been assigned by 
the Presbytery. He subsequently gave 
an account of the theological teaching 
which he had received from this repre- 
sentative divine. His personal report, 
which I slightly condense, gives a fairer 
portraiture of the orthodox theology of 
that time than any which I could 


construct and compact into equally nar- 
row limits : 


First, he [Dr. Gale] maintained that the 
guilt of Adam’s first transgression is literally 
imputed to all his posterity; so that they are 
justly sentenced and exposed to eternal dam- 
nation for Adam’s sin. Secondly, that we 
received from Adam a nature wholly sinful 
. . . So that we are totally unable to perform 
any act acceptable to God, and are necessi- 
tated by a sinful nature to transgress his law 
in every action of our lives. For this sinful 
nature all mankind are deserving of eternal 
damnation. Thirdly, we are all justly sen- 
tenced to eternal damnation for our own un- 
avoidable transgression of the law. Thus 
we find ourselves justly subject to a triple 
eternal damnation. Consequently in his 
preaching he never seemed to expect, nor 
even to aim at converting anybody, by any 
sermon that I have heard him preach. And 
yet he was an able preacher, as preaching 
was then estimated. The fact is, their dog- 
mas were a perfect strait-jacket to him. If 
he preached repentance, he must be sure 
before he sat down to leave the impression 
in his people that they could not repent. If 
he called them to believe, he must be sure to 
impress them that, until their natures were 
changed by the Holy Spirit, faith was im- 
possible to them. 


This theology of Dr. Gale was not 
unique; it was inherited from John 
Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. John 
Calvin taught that man was created a 
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free moral agent, but lost his freedom in 
the fall. Jonathan Edwards re-enforced 
the doctrine of John Calvin by philo- 
sophical arguments which may be put 
concisely thus: The will is controlled by 
the strongest motive, otherwise it will be 
controlled by another motive stronger 
than the strongest, which is a contradic- 
tion in terms. ‘This doctrine is found 
embedded in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, which is still the standard 
of Presbyterianism, and in the Savoy 
Confession, which in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was a standard 
of Congregationalism. ‘These Confes- 
sions declare that by the fall man 
lost the image of God and became with 
all his posterity dead in sin; that “the 
will of man is made perfectly and im- 
mutably free to good alone in the state of 
glory only;” that “by the decree of 
God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestined 
to everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death;” and 
“that their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished.” 

Professor James declares that the test 
of philosophy is, how does it work; 
Jesus Christ declared that spiritual 
teaching was to be known by its fruits. 
The works of this philosophy, the fruits 
of this teaching, were not such as to 
commend it. I doubt whether religion 
was ever at a lower ebb in the North 
Atlantic States than it was at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The 
teaching that man could do nothing had 
borne its natural fruit in indifferentism. 
Dueling was common, and the church 
had uttered no protest against dueling. 
Intemperance was universal, and there 
was no temperance society. Slavery 
spread its dark pall over half the con- 
tinent, and there was no anti-slavery 
movement worthy of the name. Crime 
was punished, but there was no organized 
effort either to prevent or to cure it. 
The prisons, even in this favored State 
of Connecticut, were hardly superior to 
those which existed in Rome in the first 
century. John Bach McMaster describes 
one of these prisons in an old worked- 
out copper mine, composed of caves 
reeking with filth, abounding with vermin, 
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and deadly with miasmatic damp. But 
there was no prison reform association. 
Westward the star of empire was taking 
its way, but there was no home mission- 
ary society to plant the church or the 
school-house in the border settlements. 
The pagan world dwelt in a great dark- 
ness, and there was no foreign missionary 
society to send thither the Gospel. 
The opposition to religious revivals was 
so great as to lead the Consociation of 
Connecticut in 1741 to declare against 
the use of evangelists for the promotion 
of revivals, and the Legislature of that 
State to enact laws against their activity. 
Nor were these laws a dead letter. 
Samuel Finlay, afterwards President of 
Princeton College, was dealt with as a 
vagrant and sent from one constable to 
another out of the bounds of the colony. 
The reaction which this religion of fatal- 
ism produced was not unnatural, but it 
was not intelligent. Thomas Paine was 
its most popular exponent, and his super- 
ficial arguments against Christianity had 
a vogue in intellectual circles which it is 
difficult for us now to comprehend. In 
Yale University at the close of the eight- 
eenth century there were two Thomas 
Paine Societies and only four or five pro- 
fessed members of the Christian Church. 
There was also, it is true, a “moral 
society ” at Yale College, but it was ap- 
parently organized only to debate relig- 
ious and ethical questions, and it is sig- 
nificant that it was a secret society and 
any disclosure of its proceedings was 
punishable by expulsion. When men are 
told that they are dead in sin and cannot 
do works of righteousness if they try, 
they are not stimulated to try. The 
effects of this theology of fatalism were 
seen not only in ethical and spiritual in- 
differentism and in angry jeering but 
not intelligent opposition. Mrs. Stowe, 
in “ The Minister’s Wooing,” has graph- 
ically portrayed the experience which 
such a ministry produced in timid, con- 
scientious, and devout souls. “ Every- 


thing to her [Mrs. Marvyn] seemed 
shrouded in gloom and mystery; and 
that darkness she received as a token of 
unregeneracy, as a sign that she was one 
of those who are destined, by a myste- 
rious decree, never to receive the light of 
Hence, 


the glorious gospel of Christ. 
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while her husband was a deacon of the 
church, she, for years, had sat in her 
pew while the sacramental elements were 
distributed, a mournful spectator. Punc- 
tilious in every duty, exact, reverential, 
she still regarded herself as a child of 
wrath, an enemy to God, and an heir to 
perdition ; nor could she see any hope of 
remedy, except in this sovereign, mys- 
terious decree of an Infinite, Unknown 
Power, a mercy for which she waited 
with the sickness of hope deferred.” 

In 1798 Lyman Beecher became pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at East 
Hampton, Long Island, whence twelve 
years later he removed to Litchfield, 
Connecticut. From the outset of his min- 
istry he became the apostle of a different 
message. He affirmed with character- 
istic vehemence the freedom of the will, 
the moral ability of man to do his duty, 
and his consequent responsibility for all 
the evils, social and individual, resulting 
from a neglect of that duty. That a 
principle which now all Christian teach- 
ers regard as axiomatic should have 
been regarded a hundred years ago in 
this community as a dangerous if not a 
deadly heresy is to us well-nigh incom- 
prehensible. That it should require 
courage to affirm so simple a doctrine it 
is difficult for us to understand. How 
in that time it was regarded is indicated 
by a letter written by one of Lyman 
Beecher’s contemporaries, and, I believe, 
one of his disciples, in 1816: “The 
doctrines of free agency and sinners’ 
immediate duty to repent do wonders 
among my people. I preach them pub- 
licly and privately. I have no fear. 
My congregation, the first Sabbath I 
preached after I got home, stared as if I 
were crazy. ‘I amnot mad, most noble 
Festus.’” The preaching of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and that of his contemporary, 
Charles G. Finney, ten years later, 

‘wrought an extraordinary revolution in 
the theology and initiated an extraordi- 
nary revolution in the life of the Puritan 
churches, both Congregational and Pres- 
byterian. It is true that the doctrine of 
man’s free will and moral responsibility 
was not new, but it was new in the 
spiritual consciousness of the Puritan 
churches of New England and the Middle 
States. No truth is vital to any man 
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until it enters into his consciousness, and 
so becomes a part of himself. No truth 
is vital to any church until it enters into 
the consciousness of that church and 
finds expression in its own ministry. 
The service which Dr. Lyman Beecher 
rendered to the Puritan churches of 
New England was not the discovery of 
a new truth never before known; it was 
making that truth a part of the con- 
sciousness of the New England churches 
and setting them to work in accord with 
it. His sermon on dueling, following 
the death of Alexander Hamilton in 1804, 
and his six sermons against intemper- 
ance eight or ten years later in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, were practical applications 
of his theological doctrine, and probably 
did more to impress that doctrine upon 
the consciousness of the children of the 
Puritans than the philosophical and 
Scriptural arguments leveled against the 
fatalistic theology of a previous genera- 
tion. 

Great preachers are not always powers 
in their own family. They sometimes 
reserve their oratory for great congre- 
gations, and to their children they 
are public artists rather than spiritual 
prophets. This was not the case with 
Lyman Beecher. Nowhere more strik- 
ingly is the influence of his character 
and teaching to be seen than in the 
members of his own household. Each 
one of them became in some sense a 
leader, for upon each one was pressed 
home the duty which opportunity and 
freedom combine to lay upon every indi- 
vidual soul. Catherine became a pioneer 
in that movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women which has revolutionized 
woman’s status in American society; 
Harriet gave a dramatic portrayal of 
slavery which brought the inhumanity 
of man home to a before indifferent, 
because ignorant, people ; Edward, going 
West, was a leader in that great home 
missionary movement which has put the 
church, the college, and the school-house 
in every Western town and made the 
West, in religion and in education, the 
peer of New England ; Charles Beecher, 
though not a great musician, was one of 


‘the leaders in that movement toward 


congregational singing which has made 
practicable participation in public wor- 
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ship by all the people ; Thomas founded 
in Binghamton, New York, one of the 
first institutional churches, and one which 
in its equipment is even now rarely sur- 
passed in cities of the second and third 
size; Henry Ward became a recognized 
leader in the religious life of America, 
and maintained unchallenged that leader- 
ship during fifty years of active, aggress- 
ive, and, in lectures and addresses, 
quasi-itinerent ministry. That leadership 
he maintained not merely by defending 
and applying the doctrine of liberty of 
which his father was a prophet, but by 
adding to that doctrine a vital and funda- 
mental article of faith. 

The theology which Henry Ward 
inherited from his father may be epito- 
mized thus: God is the creator of the 
universe ; he has made it and put it 
under the operation of forces—secondary 
causes they were called by theology, 
laws and forces of nature they were 
called by science, which are, however, 
not independent of, but subject to, his 
intervention and control. He is also 
the supreme moral governor of mankind, 
and he has revealed his nature and his 
will in a book which Dr. Lyman Beecher 
entitled a ‘“‘ Book of Laws.” ‘These laws 
are religious statutes or edicts which he 
will inexorably enforce by just rewards 
and punishments. We have broken these 
laws and are justly subject to punish- 
ment, but his Son has borne the punish- 
ment in our stead and so has satisfied 
the demands of his just law and made 
it possible for him to pardon us if we 
repent of our sins, resolve in the future 
to obey his laws, and accept as though 
it were our own the punishment which 
has been borne for us by another. We 
can if we will so repent, so resolve, and 
so accept. If we do not, the condemna- 
tion of our obduracy is doubly just. 
Longfellow has represented one phase 
of this theology dramatically, by portray- 
ing in the Golden Legend a conversation 
in heaven between the Father, Justice, 
Mercy, and the Son. 


FROM THE MIRACLE PLAY IN LONG- 


FELLOW’S GOLDEN LEGEND 
MERCY (at the feet of God) 


Have pity, Lord! be not afraid 
To save mankind whom thou hast made, 
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Nor let the souls that were betrayed 
Perish eternally. 
JUSTICE 
It cannot be, it must not be! 
When in the garden placed by thee 
The fruit of the forbidden tree 
He ate, and he must die. 
MERCY 
Have pity, Lord! let penitence 
Atone for disobedience, 
Nor let the fruit of man’s offense 
Be endless misery ! 
JUSTICE 
What penitence proportionate 
Can e’er be felt for sin so great? 
Of the forbidden fruit he ate, 
And damned must he be! 
GOD 
He shall be saved, if that within 
The bounds of earth one free from sin 
Be found, who for his kith and kin 
Will suffer martyrdom. 
THE FOUR VIRTUES 
Lord! we have searched the world around, 
From center to the utmost bound, 
But no such mortal can be found ; 
Despairing, back we come. 
WISDOM 
No mortal but a God made man 
Can ever carry out this plan, 
Achieving what none other can, 
Salvation unto all! 
GOD 


Go, then, O my beloved Son! 

It can by thee alone be done; - 

By thee the victory shall be won 
O’er Satan and the Fall! 


It has often been saidthat Henry Ward 
Beecher was notatheologian. Whether 
this is true or not depends upon what is 
meant by the word theologian. To most 
minds it probably suggests a scholar 
interested in intellectual problems, delv- 
ing among books, and attempting to 
form a theory of the Infinite and man’s 
relation to the Infinite which will be 
artistically symmetrical, and so intel- 
lectually satisfying. But the great theol- 
ogies of the world which have really 
changed men’s habits of thought and of 
life have never been so framed in the 
study. Not thus did Paul create the 
Pauline theology. He was a missionary 
filled with a divine enthusiasm for’ serv- 
ice. Believing that he possessed a truth 


which would keep men’s feet from falling 
and save their eyes from tears, he gave 
himself unceasingly to the proclamation 
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of this truth. His interpretations are 
frequently verbally incongruous and in- 
consistent. He cared nothing for the 
symmetry of a system, only for the spir- 
itual welfare of men. The love of Christ, 
not the love of a system, constrained 
him. ‘The system has to be educed from 
revival sermons and pastoral letters, but 
it has changed the thought and life of 


the world. Luther was no scholarly . 


creator of a system of philosophy. He 
saw the world of men in bondage toa 
church whose power over its subjects he 
believed to be due to false ideas of God 
and truth and duty. He set himself to 
emancipate men from their bondage by 
sermon, hymn, and commentary. His 
system of theology has been educed by 
his followers from his missionary utter- 
ances. But it has revolutionized religious 
thought and life wherever it has, gone. 
John Wesley looked upon an English 
people unfed, uninspired, unshepherded. 
He went out into the highways and the 
fields to carry them life. His object 
was men, not philosophy. Truth was 
his instrument, life was his end. Wes- 
leyan theology is not to be found ready- 
made in the writings of John Wesley; 
the lover of philosophy educes it from 
the writings of one whose love was all 
for his fellow-creatures. If Paul and 
Luther and Wesley were theologians, 
then Henry Ward Beecher was also a 
theologian ; but his theology, like theirs, 
was born, not in the study, but in the 
field. It was the product, not of books, 
but of vitalexperience. This experience 
first came to him so definitely, so ex- 
plicitly, and with such sudden revolution- 
ary power that he was afterwards able to 
describe it, as he often did. I must con- 
tent myself with two brief extracts from 
one of these descriptions. This will 
indicate the genesis of Mr. Beecher’s 
contribution to the religious life and 
thought of the Puritan churches: 

I know not what the tablets of eternity 
have written down, but I think that when I 
stand in Zion and before God, the brightest 
thing I shall look back upon will be that 
blessed morning of May when it pleased 
God to reveal to my wondering soul the idea 
that it was his nature to love a man in his 
sins for the sake of helping him out of them; 
that he did not do it out of compliment to 


Christ, or to a law, or a plan.of salvation, 
but from the fullness of his great heart; that 
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he was a Being not made mad by sin but 
sorry ; that he was not furious with wrath 
toward the sinner, but pitied him—in short, 
that he felt toward me as my mother felt 
toward me, to whose eyes my wrong-doing 
brought tears, who never pressed me so close 
to her as when I had done wrong, and who 
would fain with her yearning love lift me out 
of trouble. . Time went on, and next 
came the disclosure of a Christ ever present 
with me—a Christ that was never far from 
me, but was always near me, as a companion 
and friend, to uphold and sustain me. This 
was the last and the best revelation of God’s 
Spirit to my soul. It is what I consider to 
be the culminating work of God’s grace in a 
man. 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
was no more new than had been the 
doctrine of the free will of man. Ortho- 
doxy had fought many battles with Uni- 
tarianism in defense of the dogma of 
Christ’s divinity. But orthodoxy had 
not really believed that Jesus Christ is 
the complete and entire manifestation o1 
the Father; that God is in the eternal 
administration of the universe what 
Jesus Christ was in his earthly life ; that 
there is no justice in the moral governor 
of the universe that was not reflected in 
Jesus Christ; no wrath in God that did 
not find expression in Jesus Christ; no 
mercy in Jesus Christ that was not a 
reflection of the mercy of the Father; 
that it is as easy for the sinful and the 
suffering to come to the Father of us all 
for help and for pardon as it was for the 
leper whose forehead Christ touched and 
for the woman who was a-sinner who 
bathed his feet with her tears and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head. There 
was nothing new in the faith of Mr. 
Beecher in a Christ ever present as the 
companion and friend of men. ‘The res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ had been 
always regarded as the fundamental 
truth of historical Christianity, and a 
faith in the mystical presence of the 
living Christ had always had expression 
in the Christian Church. But the Puri- 
tan churches had walked with their faces 
to the past; they had so concentiated 
their attention on the historical Christ 
that they had no eyes to see the Christ 
who was with them and would be in 
them. Their Christian experience had 
been legal—obedience to law; their 
Christian faith historical—faith in a 
Christ of long ago. ‘The belief that 
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Jesus Christ is the supreme, ultimate 
and comprehensive and complete mani- 
festation of the invisible Father, and 
that He is such manifestation not merely 
in the earthly life of the man Jesus but 
in the spiritual personality which has 
been the secret of all the world’s moral 
and spiritual progress since Bethlehem 
and Calvary, this twofold truth wrought 
itself on that May morning into the spir- 
itual experience of Henry Ward Beecher, 
and has been in turn wrought into the 
consciousness of the Puritan churches 
largely through his ministry. ‘To this 
message he gave himself with that single- 
ness of purpose which always character- 
izes a great soul when it is possessed by 
a great inspirational thought. This was 
his theology. Criticised for preaching 
in Theodore Parker’s church and ac- 
cused of denying the divinity of Christ, 
he replied : 

Could Theodore Parker worship my God ? 
Christ Jesus is his name. All that there is 
of God to me is bound up in that name. A 
dim and shadowy effluence rises from Christ, 
and that I am taught to call the Father. A 
yet more tenuous and invisible film of 
thought arises, and that is the Holy Spirit. 
But neither are to me aught tangible, restful, 
accessible. They are to be revealed to my 
knowledge hereafter, but now only to m 
faith. But Christ stands my manifest God. 
All that I know is of him,and in him. I put 
my soul into his arms, as, when I was born, 
my father put me into my mother’s arms. I 
draw all my life irom him. I bear him in 
my thoughts hourly, as I humbly believe that 
he also bears me. 

No less was this the secret of all his 
moral reform work. ‘The motive of that 
work was his enthusiasm for Christ and 
his desire to reproduce the Christian 
spirit in the homes and the lives of men. 
“My earnest desire is,” he said, “ that 
slavery may be destroyed by the mani- 
fest power of Christianity. . . . I would 
rather let it linger twenty-five years more, 
that God may be honored, and not mam- 
mon, in the destruction of it.” Criticised 
for this declaration, he reaffirmed it in 
stronger terms: “. . . Our highest and 
strongest reason for seeking justice 
among men is wot the benefit to men 
themselves, exceedingly strong as that 
motive is and ought to be... itisa 
strong personal, enthusiastic love for 
Jesus Christ. I regard the movement 
of the world toward justice and rectitude 
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to be of his inspirations. I believe my 
own aspirations, having a base in my 
natural faculties, to be influenced and 
directed by Christ’s spirit. . . . That 
which will give pleasure to Christ’s heart 
and bring to my consciousness a smile 
of gladness on his face in behalf of my 
endeavor, is incalculably more to me 
than any other motive. I would work 
for the slave for his own sake, but I am 
sure that I would work ten times as 
earnestly for the slave for Christ’s sake.” 

Inspired by this faith, accepting liter- 
ally the words of the Master, “I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now; howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” Henry Ward 
Beecher was ready to welcome every new 
disclosure, whencesoever it might come. 
While,many Christians were afraid of 
the New Criticism lest it should destroy 
the Bible, he accepted it with gladness 
and employed it in a series of interpre- 
tative lectures on the Old Testament to 
hischurch. While some Christians were 
fighting evolution as a subtle foe of 
Christianity, and others were afraid lest 
it should destroy the faith because it 
denied the Fall, he was eager to listen 
to its message, and interpreted that 
message in a lecture repeated scores, if 
not hundreds, of times throughout the 
country, and in a series of sermons de- 
livered to his own congregation. To 
this work two years before his death he 
formally declared that he dedicated the 
last years of his life. 

The theology of the Beechers, father 
and sons, is not the final theology for 
New England; there is no final theol- 
ogy. They have not uttered the last 
word; there is no last word. Humanity 
marches along a winding road. The 
leader of one generation sees a little 
further than his fellows and leads them 
on, His successor refuses to halt where 
his predecessor fell; imbibing his spirit, 
he also marches on. Each generation 


inherits a faith from the generation which 
precedes it, and gives it in turn, with its 
added acquisition of faith and knowl- 
edge, to the generation which it succeeds. 
We honor the Beecher family because 
the father in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the sons and daughters in 
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the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
did so much to equip this Nation for 
the life which lies before it in the twen- 
tieth century. That the Church to-day 
is a working church, that it is a home 
missionary church and a foreign mis- 
sionary church, that it has given birth 
to a temperance movement and strength 
to the anti-slavery movement, that it is 
attempting with more or less efficiency 
to deal with the labor problem, the race 
problem, the immigration problem, the 
educational problem, that it is laying 
upon the people the burden of respon- 
sibility and holding them accountable 
for the faults, the follies, the vices, and 
the crimes of the times, is due to those 
prophets of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, not the least of whom 
was Lyman Beecher, who taught the 
freedom of the will and the moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual. That the 
religion of the Puritan churches of to-day 
is so largely a religion of faith, hope, 
and love—faith in a Christ who inter- 
prets a God of love, hope in a Christ who 
brings to humanity the inspirations of a 
divine love, and love for humanity rooted 
and grounded in love for the Christ of 
God—is due largely to the second gen- 
eration of Beechers, and chief of all to 
Henry Ward Beecher. It is for those 
of the present and oncoming generation 
to take these two faiths wrought into the 
consciousness of the Puritan churches— 
faith in the liberty and responsibility of 
man, faith in the love and helpfulness 
of God—and with them meet the prob- 
lems of the present and the future. 
Popular opinion, gradually imbibing the 
teaching of modern philosophy, no 
longer conceives of a Great First Cause 
who has created and set in motion sec- 
ondary causes, while he sits apart from 
the world, ruling it as an engineer rules 
his engine; it is coming to concéive of 
one great underlying Cause, an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from whom all things 
proceed, a Power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness, a spirit in 
humanity which it calls the Spirit of 
Humanity. It is for us to save the 
Church from the paralysis which has 
always accompanied pantheism by lay- 
ing emphasis on Jesus Christ as the 
personification in human history of 
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this Infinite One who transcends al! 
our definitions of personality. Pop- 
ular opinion imbibing the teaching of 
science has largely come to recognize 
the fact that all phenomena are _inter- 
preted in the terms of growth, that each 
event grows by natural processes out of 
the event preceding, and that this is as 
true of the moral development of the 
race and the moral development of the 
individual—that is, in sociology and 
anthropology—as it is in the develop- 
ment of the animal or the plant, that is, 
in biology and botany. It is for us to 
lay hold of this grander conception of 
God’s method of doing things, and show 
how the spirit of the living Christ is the 
power in all moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, personal and social ; that, in other 
words, evolution and redemption are 
different ways of spelling the same word. 
Popular opinion, gradually imbibing its 
ideas from literary scholars, is learning 
that the Bible is a collection of Hebrew 
law, history, and literature; that it is to 
be studied and interpreted as other col- 
lections of literature ; that it grew up as 
other collections of literature have grown 
up; that an infallible book is an impos- 
sible conception ; that the revelation of 
God afforded by the Bible is the reveal- 
ing and unveiling of God in the personal 
experience of the men who wrote the 
Bible, and that its authority rests upon 
this, that their experiences evoke kindred 
experiences in our own hearts, and to 
their disclosures of the life of God in the 
souls of men our souls give a long and 
loudamen. Political philosophy is teach- 
ing us that law is not an edict issued by 
a sovereign and deriving its sanction 
from the power of that sovereign to 
enforce it by penalty ; nor is it a com- 
mon agreement interpreted by a popular 
vote and resting for its authority on the 
consent of the governed; it is teaching 
us, what science has long taught us, that 
law is the nature of anything concerning 
which it is predicated : that as the laws 
of nature are inherent in the physical 
universe, as the laws of health are in- 
herent in the bodily organism, so the 
laws of the moral and spiritual nature 
of man are inherent in his nature, and 
the laws of society are inherent in the 
social order, and that liberty is not 
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disregard of law, but self-enforcement 
of self-accepted and so self-enacted law. 
It is for us to grasp this larger concep- 
tion of law, immeasurably grander than 
that entertained by the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and over- 
come the spirit of lawlessness by pro- 
moting the spirit of reverence for God 
and loyalty to his beneficent rule. How 
far the Beechers, father and sons, would 
have accepted these corollaries to their 
teaching I do not know, but it seems to 
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me to be certain to any man who reads 
with care the history of the past hundred 
years that their teaching led toward this 
faith in the immanence of God, his per- 
sonification in human history in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the redemptive course of all 
human history, the purely spiritual au- 
thority of the Bible, and the sacredness 
of law and of liberty under law because 
law is the conscience of God as we may 
find it interpreted in the conscience of 
his children. 


MARY AND HER CHARACTER 


BY MARY BUELL WOOD 


eyes, nor a broad, candid brow, 

nor a sweet, spiritual expression, 
nor a fine conscientious character, nor 
anything else which belongs to Mary. 

She did have the rich dark coloring 
and the passionate, excitable tempera- 
ment of Southern France, and she had 
_ no character whatever. 

It was all a mistake of the stork. She 
was intended for an environment where 
she would grow up into a beautiful, be- 
witching marquise, with plenty of money 
and unending good times, and where 
character never would be needed. In- 
stead of which she was deposited in the 
family of a poor minister—a professor 
in a small college, with a long line of 
Puritan ancestors—and in a bleak New 
England village, where you might as well 
be without a nose as without a character. 

As a child, Mary had romped and 
rampaged without any special limitations, 
her breezy conduct being passed over as 
natural and legitimate in “ ministers’ 
children.” Also as a young girl her 
spirit had met with no undue check, the 
college youth being seemingly quite 
willing to supply the needed atmosphere 
for her natural development. She flirted 
successfully with them through three or 
four years, and never gave a thought to 
anything of a serious nature, and it was 
not until she was approaching her nine- 
teenth birthday that the first indications 
of the Fates’ intentions regarding her 
began to crop out. 

Then Arnold Aldis loomed upon the 


So: did not have appealing blue 





horizon of her life. Arnold had a 
straight nose, an obstinate chin, an 
erect, tall figure, and gray eyes. Mary 
looked at him—saw that he was good to 
look at—and marked him for her own. 
Arnold had character enough for ten. 
His soul yearned for the straight and 
narrow path. His purpose in life was 
of Alpine proportions. To him Mary 
was a beautiful, flashing beaconlight, 
pointing on to greater heights. What 
Mary found in him—but she didn’t know 
this—was the magnetism of strong, 
whole-souled manhood. He was head 
and shoulders above any one she had 
ever seen. With her ardent nature and 
his obstinate chin, it was not long before 
they were engaged. 
And then came the getting acquainted. 
Arnold, finding Mary all his own, and 
the necessity of winning her over, began 
to experiment on the similarity of their 
tastes, with a view of framing up a mutual 
scheme of life which would produce 
the largest philanthropic returns in the 
future. Ofcourse, having been brought 
up in an atmosphere of Missions—for- 
eign and domestic—Mary would find 
the pursuit of Humanitarianism her nat- 
uralelement. He could count on her glee- 
ful co-operation in all his boys’ clubs and 
trade schools. Mary, upon investiga- 
tion, was conscious of very few things 
which she loathed more thoroughly than 
missions and missionary objects of all 
kinds and descriptions—no exceptions 
whatever. This was dampening, but 


Arnold felt quite sure he could float her 
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along the flood-tide of enthusiasm at 
St. Xantippe’s, into the seething sea of 
its never-ending activities, with all their 
allurements of Girls’ Friendly dances, 
sacred vaudeville shows, and Sunday 
night musical smokers. 

There were a few other little points 
where as yet their souls weretwo. Mary 
did not like—could not be made to 
like—Dickens. She said he was prosy 
and prolix, and everybody got drunk all 
the time. Arnold grieved over her lack 
of humor, but he grieved still more over 
her lack of penetration betrayed by her 
utter inability to assimilate Ibsen. In- 
deed, her candid confession that she 
considered “A Doll’s House” silly, 
carried with it a stab of discouragement 
from which he found it difficult to rally. 

In an equally unappreciative vein also 
were her comments on Peer Gynt, which 
she had seen when visiting a New York 
aunt the winter before ; and it was owing 
to this revelation of her frivolity that 
Arnold’s first, hastily smothered doubt 
arose. 

Arnold, while a soulful soul of the 
first water, was by no means a self-satis- 
fied one. On the contrary, he was prone 
to conscientious self-searchings, the ob- 
ject of which was to make sure he was 
taking the right course in matters and 
things generally. It was in one of these 
uncomfortable probing moods that he 
found himself so terribly jarred by the 
discovery that Mary had not only failed 
to see the purpose of Ibsen’s great life 
drama, but that she had been so bored 
by it she could not sit out the evening. 
She was one of the frankly unabashed, who 
wanted to know what it was all about. 

Very gently Arnold, in the midst of 
his grief, tried to explain to Mary the 
spirit of the scenes, and it was while she 
persisted in turning an unhearing ear to 
their meaning that there floated through 
his mind that first hideous doubt 
whether Mary—brilliant, beautiful Mary 
—whom he loved with such consuming 
ardor, was really the one to enter upon 
a LIFE WORK. Exactly what this 
Life Work was, beyond spelling it with 
large letters, Arnold had not yet decided, 
but he very much feared that whatever 
it was, or however he might spell it, it 
would not appeal to Mary. 
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Mary meanwhile, as was her custom, 
was not troubling herself thinking about 
anything. It had hitherto been suffi- 
cient for her to look pretty and to act 
as she felt—a simple sounding process, 
but one which some will tell you is 
frightfully difficult of achievement. Of 
the future she never thought at all, ex- 
cept in a general way as a state in which 
she would continue to look pretty and 
to do as she liked. 

I said in the beginning that she had 
no character. 

One evening as Arnold and Mary 
were watching the full moon rise over 
the Green Mountains, throwing silver 
ripples all over the Connecticut, winding 
through the broad meadows before them, 
Arnold’s obtrusive doubts got the better 
of him, and his lips could not this time 
quite close over them. ‘The upshot of 
their portent was, Did he and she fully 
realize what they were entering upon? 
Were they prepared to make sacrifices 
for the Higher Life? Did they regard 
Humanity and Philanthropy as their 
daily guests? Arnold’s -eyes gazed 
yearningly betimes at the moon—betimes 
at Mary. 

Now, Mary’s experience had led her 
to gather that there were other topics 
more suited to a moonlight night in mid- 
summer, especially when she had on 
that filmy, white, frilly dress. And Ar- 
nold, as he watched the growing light 
bring out all her delicate, dark young 
beauty—her soft velvet skin, with the 
delicious red showing in her cheeks, her 
big brown shining eyes, her soft dusky 
hair piled up high on the small, proud 
head—-began to feel a second set of 
doubts rising up and swallowing down 
the first set—doubts as to whether Phi- 
lanthropy or Humanitarianism or any- 
thing else in the world mattered to him 
so long as he could have this beautiful 
picture for his own—to gaze at forever. 

However, the first misgivings had been 
given words, and Mary’s pride had taken 
fire. She was not much used to sugges- 
tions of incompletenes: 1n herself, so 
her reply was short and to the point. 

If this were the way Arnold felt before 
marriage, she was very decidedly of the 
opinion that they had better not go any 
farther on their way towards that goal. 








And then and there she broke off the 
engagement, and left him to gaze at the 
Connecticut, and to meditate upon the 
soul-satisfying possibilities of Philan- 
thropy, in the moonlight. 

Arnold was not the man—you recall 
his chin—to submit tamely to such high- 
handed treatment, and being desper- 
ately in love, and only an occasional 
victim to his exacting conscience, he 
made every effort to induce Mary to 
change her mind. 

But no, indeed—she was altogether 
too proud and too independent to !ook 
again at any one who had for a moment 
had his doubts in connection with her- 
self. And No it continued to be. 

Right here is where this story really 
commences, for here it is that the strug- 
gle between Mary and the ladies who 
spin the threads of our destinies started 
in. A character Aad to be provided for 
Mary, and the time for the Fates to get 
busy about it was at hand. 

No sooner, therefore, had she irrevoc- 
ably driven away Arnold and sent him 
back to New: York with a broken heart 
than she began to be aware of strange 
and hitherto unknown happenings. 
What could they mean? Appetite and 
sleep vanished, and the furtive longing 
to get away and cry seemed to be her 
strongest desire. Her excellent parents 
were too much absorbed in their several 
ministerial and social obligations to 
notice the change in Mary. Besides, 
broken engagements had been a regular 
feature of the family life ever since Mary 
had been old enough to play with the 
students. 

Accordingly left to herself she moped, 
and was even about beginning to pine, 
when one day she made the astounding 
discovery which twisted her nature all 
around. She loved Arnold! How did 
she know it? Don’t ask me—but know 
it she did, and she took the knowledge 
hard. 

Of course one word would have 
brought him back, and if this were a 
story she would have had the sense to 
say it without further nonsense. But in 
real life critical moments and common 
sense rarely combine. Therefore Mary 
not only did wot say the word but she 
sent another still larger No in reply to a 
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pleading letter which just then came 
from Arnold. Pride pure and simple 
was at the bottom of it—and Pride was 
too great to give Love any chance at 
all. 

For a year Arnold continued to ask 
her at regular intervals, and at regular 
intervals she continued to return the 
same answer. She certainly deserved all 
that was coming to her—and quite a 
good lot was coming—for while she was 
learning all by herself those bitter-sweet 
lessons that Love sometimes finds it 
necessary to teach, the energetic Fates 
were working overtime at a new developer 
for her character. It was this: 

Arnold had a cousin—-a very pretty 
cousin—whose fondness for him had 
been unconcealed since the time when 
they were children together. The cousin 
was now ill—could live but a short time— 
the childhood fondness ‘\ad ripened into 
a devotion which, in hcr present weak- 
ness, she made no attempt to repress. 
Arnold went to see her frequently. As 
she lay on her couch supported by soft, 
silken-covered, pale pink cushions, she 
looked very fair, in her fragile delicacy, 
and to Arnold’s philanthropic mind came 
the inspiration that if he were to marry 
Elsie he could make her last year a happy 
one—the dear little girl with her pretty 
bright hair, and her sad sweet mouth. 
Why not, therefore, devote himself to 
this end, while he was waiting for his 
Life Work to present itself? Was it any 
the less humanitarian because not dis- 
agreeable ? 

The thought grew into words and 
Elsie’s sudden flush of joy was his 
answer. 

For some reason best known to the 
brain workings of a man he never imag- 
ined that Mary would for a moment mis- 
understand his motive, for she knew that 
he loved, and always would love to dis- 
traction her own beautiful self, and that 
he never could love anyone else. 

This could of course have been written 
only of a man. Any woman would 
have known that Mary would of under- 
stand—would distinctly mzsunderstand 
—his marrying any other woman after 
his protestations to herself. In love 
matters all women have to have the very 
smallest detail explained to them—that 
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is, if they care. To be sure, Arnold did 
not know how much Mary did care. It 
would have been rather strange if he 
did, considering that she had made a 
point of refusing him with especial em- 
phasis, ever since she had found it out 
herself. 

Well now, when Mary heard of the 
marriage, she astounded all who knew 
her by falling ill and taking to her bed. 
She refused to have Arnold’s name men- 
tioned. She cried and cried and cried— 
and declined to eat. Her Southern 
France nature completely obliterated her 
New England environment, and her 
pride was once and forever swallowed 
up in her love and despair. 

She knew the cousin was pretty. 

When she rose from her illness, she 
forced herself to bear her unaccustomed 
trouble with a brave face, but for all that 
the Fates had won the victory, and Mary 
had a character. 

She hardly knew what to do.with it at 
first, but as time went on, new resources 
suggested themselves. Since she could 
never have Arnold, she would learn to 
like what he liked, and would devote 
herself to becoming, as nearly as pos- 
sible, his kind of woman. 

She had certainly had plenty of op- 
portunity to learn what his tastes were, 
and it was not long before a flourishing 
Ibsen Club, with Mary as its president, 
was meeting regularly every week at the 
parsonage, while in the hammock under 
the vines Nora and Hedda Gabler ex- 
changed daily confidences with Mr. 
Samuel Weller and Mr. Siias Wegg. 

Mindful of his missionary zeal, she 
even had misgivings whether India were 
not her real destination, but her father 
inclined to the view that with her face 
and her frilliness, the narrower field of 
a new England college town was perhaps 
a safer one. I doubt whether the good 
man ever fully appreciated Mary’s char- 
acter. It was rather sudden. 

However, once started, it went on 
developing—indeed, its pace was alarm- 
ing—and by the time Cousin Elsie got 
ready to die, Mary had become so ex- 
iremely chastened, that, being now 
twenty-two, and quite old and careworn 
with the experiences of life, she was 
thinking seriously of leaving the world 
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altogether and of going into a Sister- 
hood. 

In fact she was then, at the sugges- 
tion of the High Church aunt in New 
York, making a retreat with the Sisters 
at Peekskill, with a view to testing her 
vocation. No paternal objection had 
been opposed to this somewhat startling 
arrangement beyond the emphatically 
expressed opinion that the “test ” would 
better be extended over a considerable 
period of time. 

Indeed she did not herself seem to 
find the prospect of a perpetual convent 
existence so entirely satisfying as she 
had anticipated, even to her chastened 
nature. However, she stayed on, study- 
ing with the good Sisters, who, unknown 
to themselves, were performing the part 
assigned to them in Mary’s life play. 

Meantime Arnold had so successfully 
carried out his humanitarian intention of 
devoting himself to the comfort of his 
pretty feeble wife that she had lived 
out her last year in genuine happiness, 
and when she left him he found that 
he greatly missed having some one 
to depend upon him. The habit of 
making sacrifices for another had been 
easily acquired, but it was hard to give 
up. He grieved very sincerely—for 
Arnold was nothing if not genuine—and 
since Mary would never marry him he 
wished that Elsie might have lived on. 
Boys’ clubs and junior battalions as a 
substitute for wife and home seemed all 
at once incomplete. 

However, he went about his work and 
continued his activities at St. Xantippe’s 
with unflagging zeal, if not with undi- 
minished enthusiasm, and it was not until 
the following summer that his doctor’s 
admonition to go off somewhere on a 
fishing trip recalled singularly enough to 
his mind that extraordinarily fine trout 
were to be found in the Green Mountain 
streams. 

Having decided upon his destination, 
however, he did not waste much time in 
reaching it, and, having reached it, he 
wasted no time at all in knocking ata 
familiar door, his heart beating as he had 
supposed it had forgotten to beat. 

The small brother whom alone he 
found at the parsonage was for his pur- 
poses perhaps the most effective of any 
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of the ministerial family. His commu- 
nicativeness revealed the fact that Mary, 
after a series of the most unheard-of 
revulsionary doings, was now “ going to 
be a nun.” 

Like a flash of lightning Arnold’s 
pensive vision of a solitary future flanked 
out by the exhilaration of good works 
vanished into nothingness, to be replaced 
by an instantaneous mental photograph, 
almost blinding in its vividness, of Mary, 
swathed in black, her shining eyes down- 
cast, her rose-red cheeks pale and wan, 
her laughing mouth drawn down into a 
set expression, her beautiful hair covered 
with a black veil. 

Oh never, never! It must not be! 
Those. Sisters should not have her! He 
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would snatch her away from them with 
his own hands in spite of herself. 

And without waiting for a possibly 
less lurid view of the situation from 
Mary’s father, he took, as it were, one 
leap from the Connecticut to the Hud- 
son, and one bound over the convent 
wall, and into the presence of Mother 
Superior. 

It is quite possible that that gentle 
lady was not altogether ignorant of the 
story of her would-be novice, it is also 
not improbable that she had once been 
young herself, for she calmed the fren- 
zied and belligerent Arnold, and very 
sweetly and smilingly told him that he 
would find Azs Mary in the rose garden. 

And he did. 


SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


THE REAL 


I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.—2 Timothy iv. 7. 


HIS is Paul’s review of his life, 
supposedly written near its end, 
and when he saw the hour of 
martyrdom close at hand. He does not 
say that he has conquered in life’s bat- 
tle, won life’s race, or vanquished his 
doubts; but that he has fought a good 
fight, continued the race, and held fast 
to his faith. 

In fact, he was defeated in his battle. 
He believed that if the Christian Church 
could be free its faith was so convincing 
and its hope so inspiring that it could 
convert the Roman Empire. He fought 
to secure for it this freedom. There 
was this to support him in this battle, 
that theretofore all religions had been 
free, all worships allowed, all gods per- 
mitted. But he fought against over- 
whelming obstacles. The Jewish Church, 
of which Christianity was supposed by 
the pagans to be a sect, invited hostility 
by its intolerant spirit. The Chris- 
tian Church half believed itself to be a 
Jewish sect. Paul’s radical doctrine, 
that neither circumcision profiteth any- 
thing nor uncircumcision, was too much 
for the nascent faith of the Church in 


VICTORY 


its early youth. The discarding of pa- 
ganism put out of business in increasing 
numbers traders who had depended on 
ceremonialism to meet the demand for 
images, vestments, animals for sacrifice, 
and the like. This aroused the sordid 
passions of the Empire against Chris- 
tianity. ‘The terrible persecutions under 
Nero, in which Paul himself suffered 
death, were the answer of Rome to Paul’s 
endeavor to secure a free course for his 
Gospel. He was beaten in his battle— 
doubly beaten, since it was not until the 
Reformation that his interpretation of 
the Gospel came to victory even in the 
Church itself. But he did not retreat, 
nor halt, nor cease his fighting. He 
could not say, ‘I have won a great vic- 
tory,” but he could say, “I have fought 
a good fight.” 

He had not won his race. It wasa 
race impossible to win. He was ever 
pursuing an ever-receding ideal. He 
pursued Jesus Christ, but never over- 
took him. His ideal of what it is to be 
Christlike grew faster than his Christ- 
likeness. “I follow after,” he said, “if 
I may apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” And 
he added, “I count not myself to have 
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apprehended,” but, “I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the upward calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” To his 
thought the call of God in Jesus Christ 
was ever a call to go forward and still 
forward, higher and still higher. But 
though he never realized his ideal, 
though he never became what he wished 
to become, though he never could say, 
“T am satisfied because I have awakened 
in thy likeness,” he could say, “I have 
finished my course.” He had not 
attained, he had sometimes stumbled 
and fallen, his ideal was still in the dis- 
tance and he was still pursuing, but he 
had not halted, he had not grown dis- 
couraged. He had kept up his pursuit 
to the end. 

He had kept the faith. It was a 
treasure, and keeping it against the rob- 
ber who would have filched it from him 
was difficult. Not that he had no doubts ; 
but that not doubt but faith, not dis- 
couragement but hope, not despair but 
loyalty, had ruled his life. “ Neither 
death nor life,” he cries, “nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, 





Comment on 


Readers of Fogazzaro’s master- 
piece, “The Saint,” adopted 
as a sort of campaign docu- 
ment in the interest of church reform by the 
so-called Christian Democrats of Italy, will 
find in “ The Sinner” the same character in 
his pre-natal evolutionary stage. How Piero 
Maironi, the sinner, reached the great renun- 
ciation which transformed him into Bene- 
detto, the saint, is the staple of the story. 
In the story of his conflict between ideals of 
duty and cravings of sense, the same love- 
struck Jeanne, passionate and skeptical, 
whose pursuit the saint eludes till on his 
death-bed he receives her confession of faith, 
is his companion figure, neither of them free 
from the marriage bond—his to an insane 
wife, hers to a vicious husband. Their 
strongly contrasted natures—his the deeper, 
hers the shallower, stand forth in scene after 
scene with striking individuality, hardly less 
variant than the opposite elements in Piero 
himself, derived from a thoughtful father and 
passionate mother. The mordant which fixes 
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nor depth, nor any other created thing, 
shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
He could not have written that sentence 
if he had not felt them all tugging to get 
him away from his faith in the love of 
God. He felt the imperfection of his 
understanding and of his message. 
“We know,” he said, “in fragments, 
and we prophesy in fragments. But 
even as things are, there abide faith, and 
hope, and love.” Of these at least he 
was always sure. In spite of doubts, 
he had kept his loyalty to faith and hope 
and love, and to Christ, the supreme 
manifestation of the spirit of faith and 
hope and love, and to the God of faith 
and hope and! «, 

Blessed is le who, looking back on 
the day, the week, the year, can say, not, 
“T have conquered in my battle; have 
realized my ideal; have had no doubts,” 
but: 

I have fought a good fight ; 

I have continued my pursuit of 
Christ ; 

I have held fast to my loyalty to truth, 
to love, and to God. 





the color of Piero’s final resolve at the death 
of his wife is the model priest, a character 
whose original is said to be the novelist’s 
uncle. The fringe of the story 1s wide, and 
includes the smart set and the straight-laced 
folk, the peanut politicians, and the magnates 
of a small town in the province of Venice, 
where the scene is laid. Here humor often 
alternates with pathos. An amusing crea- 
tion is Piero’s tangle-witted mother-in-law, 
the Marchesa, “‘ who had come into the world 
without imagination, without passions, with- 
out egotism,” but “possessed a keen sense 
of the poor reality with whick she had sur- 
rounded not only the undying strength of 
her gloomy and deep affections, but her wise 
designs and her vapid speeches.” The 
blend of fidelity to Catholicism with antip- 
athy to Vaticanism, so pronounced in “‘ The 
Saint,” appears in this vo!ume in a few pre- 
luding sentences. “ The Sinner” is a work 
of art both high and clean. It is the first 
half of a two-volume novel, a work of power, 
which needs to be read entire. 

The new book by the author who still 
chooses to be known only as “ Elizabeth ” 
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—namely, she of the “German Garden,”? is 
not precisely a novel, and to many readers 
may at first repel a little by its literary 
form—that of a long series of letters ; never- 
theless it seems to us to go deeper into char- 
acter and temperament than its predecessors. 
Fraulein Schmidt has the courage after a final 
break with her English fiancé to take up by 
correspondence a cheerful and helpful friend- 
ship with him. The book accordingly con- 
sists of epistles free from sentiment and 
passion but having an undercurrent of genu- 
ine feeling. They are amusing because they 
describe in lively narrative and with much 
playfulness the domestic life of German 
families, and, as usual, “ Elizabeth” delights 
in little feminine digs, which are really not 
ill-tempered but are certainly entertaining, 
at the stolidity of the average German house- 
keeper. But apart from the fun of the 
book, which may seem somewhat less than 
usual in the work of this writer, there is 
really a heart story dealt with in an unusual 
and unexpected way, while the comments of 
the quiet but proud Anglo-German Rose- 
Marie on literature and life are in themselves 
pungent and discerning. 

Half-a-dozen or so volumes may be dis- 
missed with but a few words of comment. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s “ The Scar- 
let Car ”(Scribner’s), is an extravaganza-like 
tale, in which love, motoring, and adventure 
are carelessly mingled with a quite mod- 
erate infusion of humor. Not even Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s wit and paradox can make his 
play about Ireland, called ‘John Bull and 
His Other Island” (Brentano’s), altogether 
easy reading; two minor dramatic produc- 
tions and the usual interminable prefaces 
make up his new volume. In “ Bud” (Har- 
pers), Neil Munro takes a jolly little Chicago 
girl to Scotland, where she aiternately shocks 
her relatives by her slang and endears her- 
self by a very genuine child-charm—a pretty 
story this, but badly constructed. “ By 
Right Divine” (Little, Brown & Co.) is a 
rather stolid and didactic novel of political 
reform, written by Mr. William Sage. In 
“ A Woman’s War” (Harpers), Mr. War- 
wick Deeping makes a close study of a mali- 
cious woman—a doctor’s wife—bent on the 
downfall of her husband's professional rival, 
because she hates the latter’s sweet-natured 
wife. Incidentally is described a _ heart- 
rending struggle against hereditary alcohol- 
ism. A clever and forceful book this, but 
not entertaining, and hard as nails. May 
Isabel Fiske’s ‘‘ The Talking Woman ” (Har- 
pers) on the other hand is amusing but 
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trivial—a collection of the monologues of a 
brainless woman. In“ The Gates of Kamt” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), two young Englishmen 
discover Ancient Egypt hidden away beyond 
the desert, with language, customs, Pha- 
raohs, embalming and all just as it used to be. 
The author out-Haggards Haggard in riotous 
and luxuriant description. 


While the greater 
portion of Pro- 
fessor Edmond S. 
Meany’s book * is given over to the repro- 
duction of a considerable part of Vancou- 
ver’s own narrative, it would be quite mis- 
leading to describe it as an annotated reprint. 
It is, indeed, a distinctly original and helpful 
historical monograph, valuable not only for 
the information it affords concerning Van- 
couver’s voyage itself and the significance of 
the names he applied to prominent geograph- 
ical features of the Oregon country, but for 
the light it throws on the operations of Spain 
in that region and the negotiations which 
ended in the relinquishment to England of 
the Spanish territorial claims. This phase 
of the early history of the extreme North- 
west is all too little known, and it is pleasant 
to find Professor Meany prefacing his exam- 
ination of Vancouver’s labors with a careful 
account of the achievements and ambitions 
of Perez, Quadra, and other adventurous 
Spaniards whose belated attempt to secure 
and hold the North Pacific coast for their 
country was so speedily frustrated by Eng- 
land’s energetic representatives. The in- 
formation contained in these preliminary 
passages, as in the exhaustive comment 
accompanying the journal, is derived from 
trustworthy and often remote sources, and 
manifestly represents much arduous labor in 
public and private archives, but labor that 
all students of American history will consider 
well worth while. A word is also due the 
numerous and excellent illustrations, from 
photographs, old engravings, rare prints, and 
maps. 


Vancouver’s Discovery 
of Puget Sound 


“It is time,” says the Bamp- 
ton Lecturer in the present 
volume,” “ that attention was 
directed to the forces, intellectual and social, 
which are slowly but surely dissolving our 
Western civilization.” This somber fore- 
boding prompts the inquiry, What can avert 
the peril in which “the sense of Duty, the 
value of ideals, and moral restraint” are 
placed by “the curiously downward grade 
of European thought, scientific and political, 
in the nineteenth century”? The answer is 
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that “ it is the Gospel alone which, in the face 
of scientific facts and intellectualist theory, 
still clings to the belief in the eternal value 
of the simple and humble soul.” The eight- 
eenth century made the capital error, to 
which the lecturer attributes the catastrophic 
French revolution, of divorcing the Enlight- 
enment from simple human nature. The 
great social forces work at a far lower level 
than that of the philosophers. “ The attempt 
of Religion to meet humanity only on its 
higher planes is from all points of view mis- 
taken.” Kant rediscovered the old truth 
“that the differentia of man is not z#/e//i- 
gence but morality.” The supreme incentive 
to-day, as in the youth of Christianity, is 
faith in“ what we conceive to be the High- 
est Cause,” impelling a “ spontaneous cham- 
pionship of the weaker and oppressed.” The 
future belongs to “ that creed which teaches 
that all men are equal before their Father in 
heaven.” The argument, on the whole, is for 
religion rather than theotogy, as usually 
understood. It takes the form of a dis- 
cursive critique of the history of thought, 
phitosophical and practical, concerning re- 
ligion and morality, the individual and the 
state. The criterion applied is pragmatic, 
the adaptation of Christianity to the primary 
and deepest needs of social humanity. The 
main positions taken receive further discus- 
sion in supplementary lectures. The whole 
is a finely wrought piece of literature rather 
than of dialectics. One important point de- 
serves criticism: the priority ascribed to 
rights rather than to duties must be contested 
as a clear inversion of the ethical relation 
between the two. 


If there is any better book 
on this subject in our lan- 
guage than this small vol- 
ume,’ we would like to know it. Justice is 
here presented as the root-principle of the 
moral life—she, rather than, as Greek and 
Roman philosophy esteemed it, @ cardinal 
virtue. If, as Roman law defined justice, it 
consists in rendering “ to each his own,” this 
is the inborn claim that appears in the first 
demand of nascert personality. All men, as 
John Stuart Mills’s notable essay remarked, 
agree in the abstract demand, but divide on 
the concrete problem, what 7s one’s own? 
On this point current thinking is indeed 
chaotic. Wisdom and justice, as Plato 
taught, are mutually involved and insepar- 
able. This is finely exemplified in Mr. 
Du Bois’s treatment of “the culture of jus- 
tice.” His “ basal rule of practice is to ¢hink 
justice—to do this as an acquired habit of 
mind.” So will the stunted and distorted 
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sort of justice that consists in repression and 
retribution give place to the preventive, for- 
mative, and constructive justice which only 
forms the indissoluble social bond. Mr. 
Du Bois draws largely upon facts both of 
adult and childish experience to illustrate by 
discriminating criticism what justice is and 
is not, both in large matters and in small, 
down to keeping dirty shoes off of car-seats. 
To magistrates and lawyers, to teachers and 
parents, to all who care for progressive 
morality, social and personal, this admirable 
treatise cannot be too strongly commended. 


The widening use of Scripture 
lessons for responsive reading 
widens the need of excluding 
all material unsuited for use in worship by 
Christian congregations. For such use the 
Book of Psalms in entirety, and the Psalter 
in the Book of Common Prayer require 
large elimination of unsuitable material. 
Years ago in Rochester Cathedral Canon 
Cheyne declared a reformed Psalter to be an 
urgent need of the Anglican Church.. The 
same may be said of most of the “ Selec- 
tions ” found in the hymn-books, from which 
a variety of Jewish, local, and other unsuit- 
able matter should have been dropped. The 
Presbyterian Book of Common Worzhip 
missed a good opportunity in failing to do 
this—retaining even such a sentence as “ the 
dead praise not the Lord.” From this gen- 
erally prevailing fault the collection below 
named! is uniquely free. It is, moreover, 
taken from the best extant version of the 
Scriptures, the American Standard Edition 
of the Revised Version. On both grounds, 
especially the former, it is the best collection 
within our knowledge for use in Christian 
worship. A few pages of “ Aids to Devo- 
tion,” including a choice collection of pray- 
ers, ancient and modern, form an appropri- 
ate and serviceable appendix. 


Antiphonal 
Worship 


As William II. ordered several 
hundred copies of Captain Ma- 
han’s “Sea Power” to be dis- 
tributed toGerman naval and military officers, 
we shall be surprised if he does not order 
for each of them a copy of Colonel Murray’s 
“ Imperial Outposts.” * Not that this author 
tells all he knows in his well-printed volume. 
It is by no means probable that Field Mar- 
shal Earl Roberts would contribute a preface 
to a book which betrayed’ information neces- 
sarily of a secret character. But Colonel 
Murray’s is a volume of peculiar interest to 
the military strategist of whatever country. 
Its primary purpose is to describe the con- 


Imperial 
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ditions under which communication along 
the main highway around the British world 
empire can be maintained in the event of a 
maritime war with one or more great pow- 
ers. In presenting this plan Colonel Murray’s 
first object of inquiry was naturally the exist- 
ing strategical situation in the Mediterranean 
as modified by recent events. Then followed 
inevitably the Suez Canal and the arrange- 
ments by which the Egyptian Government is 
required to keep that international waterway 
open in time of war. Then came an examin- 
ation of the political and geographical situa- 
tions in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf as 
between England and other powers. ‘Then 
followed observations at Colombo, Singa- 
pore, Hongkong, Hankau, and Shanghai. 
In Japan the author’s duty was to discover 
the belligerent strength, should joint military 
observations ever become necessary in ful- 
fillment of the Anglo- Japanese treaty. Com- 
ing to America, Colonel Murray calls the 
Canadian Pacific Railway perhaps the Em- 
pire’s most important strategical thorough- 
fare; as it is also rapidly becoming the most 
commercially successful. In Canada our 
observer was specially interested in noting 
the progress made in taking over the Domin- 
ion’s local defenses from the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. If the volume’s value to any mili- 
tary strategist is patent, it is particularly 
valuable to those the cornerstone of whose 
system is universal conscription. Lord Rob- 
erts is one of these. In his preface to the 
volume he calls attention to Colonel Murray’s 
observations in Japan, where the main 
strength of the fighting power of the people 
comes from this feature, “ Japanis a brilliant 
example of a nation in arms.” Who can say 
but what some sudden combination of hos- 
tile strength may threaten not only the Brit- 
ish Empire’s unity but England’s very exist- 
ence. In such a crisis, warns Lord Roberts, 
reliance on mercenary soldiers and temporary 
allies will prove but a broken reed. “ Secur- 
ity can only be obtained by the recognition 
of the principle that national defense is an 
obligatory duty of which no individual citi- 
zen can rid himself by paying some one else 
to assume the burden.” The main argument 
of the universal conscriptionists is of course 
that only by it may an adequately potential 
reserve of trained men be obtained to sup- 
port the regular army when the latter takes 
the field. Colonel Murray’s observation in 
Japan also included that other salient fea- 
ture of military organization, its complete 
separation from politics. In Japan the su- 
preme military council is composed of admi- 
rals and generals only. On the other hand, 
in England, as Lord Roberts points out, the 
usefulness of the Committee of Imperial 
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Defense is largely neutralized by the inclu- 
sion in its deliberations of politicians, whose 
responsibility, as members of the Govern- 
ment of the day, prevents the free expression 
of expert opinion. The book’s chief value may 
be to the military strategist, but it has value 
also to the student of commerce. As Colonel 
Murray admits, the British people are trad- 
ers first and fighters afterwards. Would 
that all traders were such as is this man of 
arms, with his broad views on tariff ques- 
tions in general, and, in particular, his scorn 
for his country’s course in the opium trade. 
Finally, the student of Colonial governments 
will find here many a hint, whether drawn 
from ill-planned ventures like that at Aden or 
well-planned ventures like the Crown colony 
of Ceylon. 


The Budget in the 
American Commonwealth 


The legislative 
investigation of 
the building of 
Pennsylvania’s new Capitol shows how badly 
the American’system of auditing can be 
made to work. Enormous outlays were ap- 
parently made for materials and work that 
should not have cost half the amount 
charged. A careful and honest auditing of 
the various bills presented might have pre- 
vented this squandering of the’ people’s 
money. The problem underlying the audit- 
ing authority is to secure a system, on the 
one hand, removed from the influences of 
politics and, on the other, prevented from 
becoming too arbitrary. As Dr. Agger, in 
his just published volume,’ says, where the 
auditing authority is vested ina single officer 
and his department, even though such officer 
and department do enjoy considerable inde- 
pendence, the auditor’s term of office is in 
most cases subject to the uncertainties of 
politics, and his independence from political 
influences is thus of necessity doubtful; fur- 
thermore, a board composed of State officers 
is too much under the Administration’s in- 
fluence. Dr. Agger’s book gives a valuable 
general survey of the American system. It 
is a truism that he who controls the finances 
of a State controls the nation’s policy, and 
most struggles in constitutional history have 
been more or less intimately connected with 
the question of budget right. ‘Lhe develop- 
ment of that-right in our commonwealths, 
however, lacks the interest that great and 
bloody conflicts have given to it in general 
history. Dr. Agger points out the differ- 
ences between American and European pro- 
cedure; he describes the budget as a report 
and asa project of law; he sets forth the 
conditions of voting the budget, the collec- 
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tion of revenue and its centralization, the 
safe-keeping of the public funds and their 
disbursement; finally he treats of the control 
of the budget, in which the subject of audit- 
ing is emphasized as above. 


Among present-day 
queries in Europe, 
one frequently hears 
this: “ What will happen when Francis 
Joseph dies?” In order to appreciate the 
situation, one should know something about 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, over which 
he has long ruled. Many Europeans and 
most Americans have inexact notions con- 
cerning the origin of that empire, and the 
present conditions affecting it. Hence a 
book like that of Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
is a timely publication." They instruct us 
as to the histories of the various nations and 
races over which the venerable Francis 
Joseph reigns, but they especially instruct us 
in those complex questions, not altogether 
understood outside that empire, the peculiar 
relations of duality existing between Austria 
and Hungary, for instance, and the appa- 
nages of each. It is not generally appre- 
ciated, for example, that the provinces of 
Slavonia and Croatia belong to Hungary 
and not to Austria. In the opinion of these 
authors, the racial basis of the Empire is 
Slav, and not German or Magyar, or even a 
combination of the two latter, an opinion 
reinforced by the elections of a fortnight 
ago, the first in Austria under a system of 
general suffrage. Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
book constitutes a distinct contribution of 
value to political literature. 


The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire 


We warn the uninstructed 
student of the history of 
painting against the pres- 
ent edition of Miss Cruttwell’s guide-book 
to the Florentine galleries.2 As she says, 
the work is intended not only as a catalogue 
for use in the galleries, but as a volume of 
reference for the student. Alas for the stu- 
dent’s perplexity! In one part of the book 
he is told that Fra Angelico died in 1455, 
the accepted date, in another: that the 
painter died in 1407; in one part Fra Bar- 
tolommeo’s death is given as 1531, in an- 
other, 1517; in one part we are told that 
Botticelli died in 1518, in another that he 
died in 1510; and we find similar divergences 
in the dates applied to Antonio Pollaiuolo 
and Andrea del Sarto. A far wider diverg- 
ence deserves to be held up to special note, 
a difference of a hundred and sixty-eight 

'The Whirlpool of Europe: Austria-Hun and the 
Hapsburgs. Archibald R. Colquhoun and E " Colqu- 
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years between two dates, each given as 
marking Leonardo’s death! An additional 
sign of slovenliness is noted in the title 
“ Index of Painters Whose Works are Men- 
tioned in this Catalogue ;” one searches the 
index in vain for the names of the modern 
painters whose works are mentioned. Fi- 
nally, on more than one page the proof-read- 
ing has been patently absurd. Miss Crutt- 
well knows how to write, as her volume on 
the Robbias shows. All the defects of her 
latest book, however, can be easily removed 
in another edition. The present volume is 
timely. Within the past few years many 
and important changes have been-made in 
the Uffizi, Pitti, and Accademia—the three 
great galleries of Florence. A new guide to 
them has thus become indispensable. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the changes still continue, 
and constitute a reason for another edition 
ere long of Miss Cruttwell’s book. She gives 
all the facts known concerning each picture, 
particularly quoting Vasari’s words on such 
works as he has noticed, to which she pref- 
aces an admirably condensed little sketch 
of Florentine painting—a model of its kind— 
and adds two interesting indexes—the first, 
an index of painters, indicating their epoch, 
school, master, and influences; the second, 
an index of the principal saints who figure 
in the paintings, and the symbols by which 
they may be identified. 


R Judaism as well as Christianity 
eformed mag eee? aaa ” and i 
Setutens as Its new theology,’ an in 
each instance the “new” is 
essentialiy a rediscovery of what is older than 
the “old.” It is remarkable that what Paul 
proposed i in the first century, reformed Juda- 
ism proposed in the nineteenth—to univer- 
salize a national faith, and, as a requisite for 
this aim, to lay aside all tenets and obser- 
vances of a merely local and temporary char- 
acter, such as the book of Leviticus pre- 
scribes. The present volume,’ relating the 
struggle and advance of the reformers dur- 
ing the last century, is of peculiar interest 
and importance to Christians as well as to 
Jews. Transplanted from Germany to a 
more favorable field in this country, the ad- 
vance, stubbornly contested by rabbinical 
conservatism, has been steady though at first 
slow. In 1873 thirty-four congregations 
organized a union. Since then the number 
has increased five-fold, and a college and 
theological school have been established for 
the training of rabbis, over a hundred and 
twenty of whom have entered on their min- 
istry. The aim of the reformers is to exalt 
the spirit above the letter, the needs of the 
present above the traditions of the past, and 
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the idea of a messianic people with a mission 
to mankind above the idea of a national 
Messiah. The movement, though well under 
way, is yet in its youth, and, as one of the 
most interesting of present religious phe- 
nomena, deserves more attention from Chris- 
tians than it has attracted. 


. Most critics maintain that 

Dante and His iy the Gothic Age, the in- 
Italy dividual was but a reflec- 

tion of his environment, that he was merged 
in his family, his community, his party, and 
that he did not completely emerge until the 
age of the Renaissance. While this gener- 
alization may be not altogether unjust as to 
the broad difference between the two ages, 
it should not be forgotten that, in the earlier 
epoch, certain notable individuals did emerge 
in full emphasis, both of personality and of 
originality. In his lately published volume on 
Dante,’ Dr. Ragg does well to remind us of 
these examples, among others of Dante him- 
self, of Giotto, Francis of Assisi, Dominic 
Guzman, Roger Bacon, Simon de Montfort, 
Edward Plantagenet, St. Louis, Charles of 
Anjou, Frederic of Swabia, and Boniface 
VIII. In recounting some of these men’s 
deeds, Dr. Ragg takes a bird’s-eye view of 
Europe in the thirteenth century. But this 
is only a beginning of his study. After 
enlightening us as to general political, social, 
and religious conditions, he starts afresh at 
the beginning of the hundred years that 
closed with Dante’s death, and considers 
Italy only. He then traverses the same 
period, considering Florence only, and finally, 
he comes to a description of Dante and his 
friends, his hosts during his exile, and his 
literary affinities. Much of the description 
comes patently from contemporary sources, 
from Salimbene, the garrulous friar of Parma, 
who supplied for the Europe of the first half 
of the thirteenth century something of that 
vivid foreground coloring which Villani gives 
us for the Italy of the second half, and Dino 
Compagni for the Florence of the century’s 
closing years. Dr. Ragg’s narrative style, 
clear, compact, smooth, well fits his subject 
matter. Thus in this capitally printed vol- 
ume, we find not merely a_ biography of 
Dante, based as far,as possible upon original 
authorities, but also an attempt to reproduce 
the atmosphere of the poet’s age. We seem 
to look upon the thirteenth century with 
Dante’s eyes. To this end the author quotes 
the poet on well-nigh every page. As a con- 
cession to the reader to whom Itatian may be 
unfamiliar,a paraphrase of each quotation has 
been interwoven with the text, yet the latter 
has been so worded‘that the reader may pass 
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over the quotations without breaking the 
continuity. The sense of actuality is further 
heightened by interesting illustrations from 
the frescoes of Giotto and other thirteenth 
century painters. While the general index 
is notably ample, the scholar will be yet 
more pleased by the addition of a special 
index with references to the quotations from 
the Divina Comedia, Canzoniere, Vita 
Nuova, and Dante’s other works. 


An Oxford scholar has 
here presented in English 
dress the fifth revised edi- 
tion of the “ Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment” by Dr. Cornill, Professor of Old 
Testament Theology in the University of 
Breslau, the chief city of Eastern Germany." 
It by no.means bears out, either in its con- 
tents or its bibliography, the view recently 
expressed by Professor Orr while among us, 
that the critical school led by Wellhausen 
is in the sere and yellow leaf. While pri- 
marily designed as a handbook for critical 
students, it is serviceable in the main points 
and general lines for intelligent readers, 
though unacquainted with Hebrew, in its 
presentation of Old Testament critical sci- 
ence at this date, both as to its closed ques- 
tions and remaining problems. Among these 
closed questions must now be regarded the 
pseudo-prophetic character and late origin 
of the Book of Daniel, against which some 
recent publications in this country have in- 
effectively contended for the traditional 
opinion. A chapter on the history of the 
canon shows that it was not till after the 
time of Jesus that a canon in the sense of 
Protestant dogmatics—as “a paper pope "— 
came into existence. 


Herr Ostwald’s 
well translated and_ well 
printed, should appeal to 
young students seeking suggestions in the 
theory and practice of painting. The author 
is frankly an empirical experimentalist. 
Hence he would displace merely “ philosoph- 
ical” methods, as applied to the scientific 
side of art. His book deals with the tech- 
nique of painting—drawing, pastel, pig- 
ments, water-colors, fresco, oil painting, etc. 
One may think that an artist’s unconscious 
inspiration is likely to be hampered by a 
conscious and complete understanding of the 
technical side of painting. But Herr Ostwald 
more reasonably believes that an artist’s crea- 
tive power becomes ever freer as he becomes 
more and more the master of his own tools. 


Old Testament 
Criticism 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE PRESIDENT AND NATURE 
WRITING 
I. 


In your attack on President Roosevelt, and 
incidentally, your defense of Dr. Long, I 
must say to you that I think you have taken 
a step in the wrong direction and one that is 
morally wrong. I do not undertake to de- 
fend the President in his specific charges of 
“mathematical impossibilities,’ but I do 
undertake to say that there is a very appar- 
ent line of demarcation between seeing and 
reporting things through the aureole of the 
imagination and seeing them in a way to 
entertain audiences, readers, and publishers. 
And, in a sentence, I will digress from the 
main thought of my letter far enough to 
say that because of being President of the 
United States a man is not to be deprived 
of the same privileges of public opinion as 
any other citizen. 

Speaking from the experience of a life 
spent in the open, with trained eye and ear, 
and seeing also through the glory of the 
imagination, I must side with the President 
in liking and approving Kipling and in being 
outraged by the writings and sayings of Dr. 
Long, Mr. Seton, and others. I take up a 
book, for instance, whose title and preface 
would lead us to believe that the contents 
are to be a safe conduct into the country of 
all-out-doors. It is to be a sort of God’s 
Guide-Book in Naturedom. I notice a crow 
represented as following a farmer in the 
furrow; everything says that it is a wild 
crow photographed by the author. And I 
learn by “ the perfectest report” that it is a 
mounted crow taken from a collection ina 
college. I turn on and see two “ Bob 
Whites” photographed as shyly peeping 
from their covert in the grass, and I learn 
that they too (any practiced eye would have 
revealed it) are from the ornithological collec- 
tion. Now, when an honest man makes use 
of mounted birds he says, for instance, “ With 
Illustrations from Photographs of Birds 
Mounted by William E. D. Scott.” See Cen- 
tury Magazine, vol. 55, page 719. Lookat the 
“Bob White” on page 722 of this same 
volume. It could much more readily be 
palmed off as a bird photographed from wild 
life than the two I have just mentioned. 
What I wish to emphasize and condemn is 
that the Long school practice a sort of 
nature legerdemain, which, inasmuch as it 
has fooled the editors of The Outlook, may 
‘vol all but a few. You defend the man 
who throws around his nature sayings the 


glow of the imagination, and call the result- 
ing readings wholesome food for our chil- 
dren. Is there, then, no tribunal before 
which to try the man who sins against the 
imagination, the cumulative imagination, of 
all of us, by doing in his realm just what the 
harlequin does in his? Nature fire-eating, 
sword-swallowing, and the like are utterly 
unwholesome and immoral food for our chil- 
dren; the more dangerous for the very rea- 
son that The Outlook urges as a defense, 
namely, that the children all over the United 
States read the stuff with such avidity. It 
is going back to the same maudlin senti- 
mentality that appears in some old sonnet 
“To My Lady’s Eyebrow.” 
L. T. WEEKS. 
Il. 


I cannot forbear a reply to your editorial 
of June 8 with reference to the so-called 
* Roosevelt-Long controversy.” 

I do not share your belief that the high 
position which the President holds imposes 
limits upon his liberty of speech in matters 
of human interest. On the contrary, I re- 


joice that President Roosevelt not only occu- 


pies himself with the great political questions 
of the day, but is most unselfishly interested 
in every phase of life, and that he does not 
shrink from any duty or privilege that offers 
an opportunity to teach or help the whole 
people, not only as the body politic but as 
the great family of man. 

May I speak as plainly as you have spoken . 
regarding the question of “ Imagination in 
Natural History”? There is no doubt in 
my mind that the writer who criticises the 
“observer of less fertile imagination” be- 
longs to that body of students that has large 
acquaintance with the humanities but little 
first-hand knowledge of science. The world 
is coming slowly but surely, as the teaching 
of science is finding a larger place in our 
educational systems, to appreciate the truth 
of Spencer’s statement that “science is 
poetry.” I have no quarrel with those 
charming fairy tales and fictitious stories 
about plants and animals which we all know 
and love. These do not profess to be nat- 
ural history stories founded on fact. But 
what is gained when writing stories to arouse - 
interest in nature, by making the plants and 
animals do impossible things? Certainly 
nothing that can compensate for the distinct 
loss that must always accompany the teach- 
ing of an untruth. And it is the more to be 
deprecated since it is so unnecessary. For 
the man has never lived, and never will live, 
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who by any work of his imagination can tell 
a story about animals and plants so marvel- 
ously beautiful and poetic as is the truth 
when rightly understood and interpreted. 
There is a gaudy kind of music that attracts 
and entertains children, but the perfect notes 
of the artist, when adapted to litde children, 
charm and fascinate them. The same is 
true. in the realm of natural history. The 
fictitious notes may entertain, but they can 
never attract and hold as wiil the truth if 
correctly told. Only he whe is ignorant of 
the deepest truths of nature assumes that the 
imagination of man can add attractiveness 
to the facts of nature, which are but the 
visible expression of the imagination of the 
Creator. MARGARET C. FERGUSON. 
III. 


I was surprised to read in your comment 
on Mr. Burroughs’ letter of June 29 that his 
books do not, as a rule, appeal to young 
children, especially since my small brother 
and sister, whom we have never regarded as 
unusual children, have been very much inter- 
ested in “ Sharp Eyes,” ever since they read 
it in school, and return to it again and again. 
I have found by talking with several of our 
teachers, that in some cases it is true that 
the book is unpopular, but this is in the sev- 
enth grade, where it is part of the grammar 
lesson to rewrite portions of it for ‘‘ compo- 
sition,” and this is enough to render any 
book unpopular with those to those to whom 
composition is a hopeless puzzle. 

A young woman who has been teaching 
in a country school, where most of the chil- 
dren are from six to twelve years old, read 
“Sharp Eyes” and “ Wake Robin” to them 
for recreation. She told me, with much 
amusement, that before long every available 
space in the room was filled with curious 
things which the children had found in wood 
and field, and which they wanted to know 
about. The books truly proved to be an 
open sesame to the wonders of a fairyland 
which was real, and in which it was very 
easy to take out papers of citizenship, once 
Mr. Burroughs had pointed out the way. 

I understand that these books are read in 
many of the schools throughout our State. 
Our town is not exceptional in any way— 
unless it is exceptional for its children to 
care for Mr. Burroughs. May we not hope 
to be representative of the average.in this 
as well? ,. a 

IV. 

It is clear from his letter to The Outlook 
(issue of June 29) that Mr. John Burroughs 
has paid littie attention to the story of the 
noney-bee, or he would not, make this asser- 
tion: “ Maeterlinck’s book on the Life of 
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the Bee reads like a romance, but Maeter- 
linck is always sound upon his facts. He 
takes no liberties with the life of the bee.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, “The Life of 
the Bee” not only reads like a romance, but 
zs a romance; and what Mr. Burroughs con- 
siders “ facts” are mostly pure inventions 
of Maeterlinck’s imaginative master-mind. 
For an example, I will instance a specimen 
of his “ facts,” which every one can under- 
stand who lives in this country. He states 
that the honey-bee, when transported to Cali- 
fornia, soon learned that it was unnecessary 
to store up honey for a winter which never 
came. This is a libel on the bees of Cali- 
fornia, which in one lone year produced 
five hundred car-loads of honey over local 
requirements. Cuba can do about as well, 
and the bee crop of that island stands third 
on the list of exports in a good year. All 
over the tropics the products of the bee— 
honey and beeswax—are important commer- 
cially. 

A good many of Maeterlinck’s statements 
about the bee are equally as unreliable as 
the one just cited. If Mr. Burroughs is 
looking for a truthful writer on natural his- 
tory, he will have to secure some one else 
than Maeterlinck. 


Medina, Ohio. TueE A. I. Roor Co. 


The Outlook, having called Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s attention to the note above, which 
comes, as many readers may know, from a 
business house largely interested in bees 
and honey, has received the following inter- 
esting reply : 


It is five or six years since I read Maeter- 
linck’s “ Life of the Bee,” and I had for- 
gotten his statement above referred to. 
This was not the result of his own observa- 
tion, but was made upon the word of others. 
I have myself always been of the impression 
that our bees, in a tropical climate, soon 
degenerated and ceased to store honey, and 
that the stock had to be kept up by fresh 
importations. But doubtless in California 
the dry season makes it as imperative for 
the bee to store honey as our winters do 
here, so that in that land the habit of the 


_bee in this respect would not change. In 


tropical countries the sheep after a few 
years cease to grow a fleece of wool, and it. 


.seems reasonable that where the bee has a 


feast of flowers the season through it should 
cease to store honey. Maeterlinck has been 
a keeper of bees, and his knowledge of them 
is largely first-hand knowledge. I too have 
been a keeper of bees and have observed 
them closely, and when I read “ The Life of 


the Bee” I said, “I should have written 
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this—if I only could have done so,” so com- 
pletely did the beok agree with what I know 
and have read about the ways of our honey- 
makers. The play of imagination and of 
human. sentiment in the book is of course 
remarkable, and here the practical bee- 
keeper usually leaves him, but a reader like 
myself follows him delightedly. Such a 
reader likes good science that has the flavor 
of good literature. The bee herself turns 
the sweet water of flowers into honey, and 
Meterlinck transforms the facts of the hive 
into the honey of literature. He romances 
about the facts, but he does not invent them. 

In recurring to Maeterlinck’s volume at 
this moment, I find two statements that I 
queried when I first read it. One is that the 
bee never shows fear; my experience has 
been that when one is bee-hunting and tries 
to capture a bee in the fields, the insect is 
easily frightened and becomes very wary. 
His other statement is that the drones fre- 
quent the flowers and sleep upon them. This 
statement is not supported by my own obser- 
vation. But these are minor matters and do 
not invalidate the soundness of the book. 

I find that Professor Gager, of the Bronx 
Botanical Garden, objects to my endorse- 
ment of Maeterlinck’s botany as shown in his 
recent articles in Harper’s Magazine on the 
“ Intelligence of Flowers.” Here again we 
must give the poet and romancer free swing 
in his interpretation of the life of the flowers 
so far as he does not pervert or distort known 
facts. He must not belie the botany, of 
course, and I doubt if Maeterlinck really 
does so. He personifies his flowers, but he 
tells his readers what he is doing: “ Let us 
speak of the flower as though it had fore- 
seen and conceived in the manners of men 
all that it has realized.” Of course the indi- 
vidual orchid did not invent that elaborate 
mechanical contrivance to secure cross 
fertilization, but somebody or something did 
invent it; the contrivance is there and 


Maeterlinck in no way -misrepresents it. — 


Flaws may no doubt be found here and 
there in his work, but on the whole I believe 
him to be as sound in his science as he is 
charming in his literature. 

JOHN BURROUGHS. 


THE HUMAN AND THE DIVINE 


In Lyman Abbott’s reply to the inquiries of 
M.S. R. (in The Outlook of May 11, 1907) 


he says: “ Ignorance, infirmity, sin, are the © 
incidents of a day or an epoch; tragic inci- — 


dents, terrible incidents, but truly incidents— 
that is, they have ‘fallen upon man, they are 
not his essential nature. The divine image 
is essential manhood. In their intrinsic 
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nature there is no difference between the 
divine and the human.” 

If the world of mankind was a perfect 
exemplification of the divine nature, it niight 
be entirely safe to say that “ in their intrinsic 
nature there is no difference between the 
divine and the human.” In that case it 
would be virtually true whether it was scien- 
tifically true or not. But in the present 
mixed condition of humanity is there not 
danger that such a statement will tend to 
misapprehension in regard to the nature and 
requirements of divinity? Itis safe to say 
that every man is conscious of two natures 
in the mind—a nature which inclines to sen- 
suality, selfishness, and degradation, and a 
nature which inclines to self-control and 
purity. Obviously they are not both divine. 
If the first is not-human nature, by what 
name shall it be called to distinguish it from 
the divine nature? 

So long as sin continues to be a persistent 
and disastrous reality, it is manifestly of the 
utmost importance clearly to identify its 
cause. There are but two natures involved 
in the case, the nature of God and the nature 
of man. As sin is abhorrent and impossible 
to the divine nature, is it not obvious that its 
cause must be somewhere in the nature of 
man, or in human nature? As sin is impos- 
sible to the divine nature, and as there is 
nothing to be found on the earth that can 
possibly produce sin but the nature of man, 
the assumption that “in their intrinsic nature 
there is no difference between the divine and 
the human ” forces us to embrace the absurd 
conclusion that sin exists without any cause. 

It is proper to call sin an “ incident ” pro- 
vided it is foreign to man’s primary nature, 
and is inflicted upon the human race by a 
foreign influence, but not otherwise. But if 
sin is not a natural product of man’s primary 
nature, where does it come from, where and 
what is that foreign cause? Obviously, 
nothing exists without an adequate cause. 
Is not human nature properly the term by 
which we distinguish man’s exceptionally 
developed animal nature from the natures 
of the other animals? And would it not 
greatly contribute to a clear understanding 
of the general subject if the term should 
be strictly confined to that office? This 
being the accepted signification of the term, 
it is obvious that, intrinsically, human nature 
is no more divine than the nature of a wolf 
or a bear. 

Does not the experience of every one indi- 
cate that man is still primarily subject to 


‘ earthlymindedness, as stated by the Apostle: 


“The first man is of the earth, earthy; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven”? 
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(1 Cor. xv. 47.) If the impulses and inclina- 
tions of man’s primary nature are not alto- 
gether in the direction of sensuality and 
selfishness, why are men compelled to exer- 
cise the utmost vigilance in order to keep 
selfishness and the animal passions from 
dominating the mind? Does not salvation 
consist in having man’s primary nature sub- 
dued and supplanted by the divine nature? 
Is it not this fact which gives significance 
to the declaration: “ Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God ”? 
(John iii. 4.) In practice sin must be taken 
account of as much as righteousness, because 
righteousness is realized only by overcoming 
sin. 

If there is to be any intelligently directed 
and thoroughly efficient labor for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God in the earth, 
it must be clearly understood that the divine 
nature is in the mind of each man asa saving 
power, and that sin consists in yielding to 
the inclination of human nature to resist and 
to turn from the influence of the divine 
nature. Any uplifting power must be inher- 
ently superior to the thing uplifted. There- 
fore the power assigned for the spiritual 
uplifting of mankind must be primarily and 
intrinsically of God ahd not of man. 

I. W. G. 


A LIBRARY AS A PHASE OF MIS- 
SION WORK 


In the whole Empire of China there is not 
what could properly be called a public 
library. Here are a people who reverence 
learning, and yet they have never recognized 
the “ People’s University.” They are taking 
everything bodily from us that is labeled 
“Western.” ‘They have adopted our school 
system, our text-books, and our methods of 
teaching, and yet they have passed by one 
of our greatest factors in education—the 
public library. 

An effort is now being made by the Epis- 
copal Mission in China to enlist the sym- 
pathies of philanthropic people here in the 
United States who are interested in the up- 
lifting and enlightening of the Chinese to 
establish a public library in one of the great 
literary centers of the Empire. This city is 
Wuchang, situated six hundred miles up the 
Yangtze River, opposite Hankow, the largest 
tea port in the world. 

Wuchang is fast becoming one of the fore- 
most educational centers in the country. It 
is the home of the literati, prominent among 
whom is the Viceroy Chang-Chih-Tung, 
probably the most progressive of the older 
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generation of statesmen in pow-r to-day in 
China. 

Wuchang has been a seat of learning for 
generations past, for here was located one of 
the great examination halls, where sometimes 
thirty thousand competitors gathered for the 
great triennial examinations for Chinese 
degrees. As it was the center of the old 
learning under the past system, so now the 
Viceroy is making it a center of the new. 
He has established here about one hundred 
schools, in which there are over eight thou- 
sand students, who come from all parts of 
Central China, and even from far-away 
places like Peking and Canton. 

Wuchang is also one of the leading mili- 
tary centers of the country, with twenty thou- 
sand soldiers stationed here. A far-famed 
military academy is located in the city, with 
accommodations for six hundred students. 
Here young men are trained as officers for 
the camps. 

A public library in this city of Wuchang, 
containing our great books of Western learn- 
ing in the original and as translations, is 
certain to have a tremendous and lasting 
influence in shaping the thought of the peo- 
ple just at this critical period, as they are 
turning from the old to the new. 

The Hon. Seth Low, former President of 


Columbia College, in confirming to Miss 
Wood by letter his personal assurance of a 
generous gift to the library fund, wrote: 
“ The sum may be used, at the discretion of 
those in charge, either for the building or 
for books, or, for that matter, in whatever 
way may be thought most advantageous in 


the interest of the library. I am led to give 
this direction to my gift, partly by reason of 
my family interest in China, but especially 
because I believe Wuchang to be a center 
where a library of a high order will be of 
vast benefit to China and the Chinese. It 
is, in a sense, a nerve-center in the body 
politic, from which impulses of every sort 
are disseminated through the vast multitudes 
comprising the Chinese Empire. The recent 
awakening of China to the importance of 
Western learning has added new emphasis 
to the old importance of Wuchang; and I 
can think of nothing more sagacious on the 
part of those who wish China well than to do 
everything possible to strengthen at Wu- 
chang the influences that make for good. 
Believing as I do in the profound influence 
of a good library, it gives me pleasure to 
help forward this work.” 
(Miss) MARY ELIZABETH Woop. 


The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





